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The  apple  harvest  days  are  here 


IN  APPLE  TIME 

Bliss  Carman 

The  apple  harvest  days  are  here, 

The  boding  apple  harvest  days, 

And  down  the  flaming  valley  ways, 

The  foresters  of  time  draw  near. 

Through  leagues  of  bloom  I  went  with  spring, 
To  call  you  on  the  slopes  of  morn, 

Where  in  imperious  song  is  born 
The  wild  heart  of  the  goldenwing. 

I  roved  through  alien  summer  lands, 

I  sought  your  beauty  near  and  far; 

To-day,  where  russet  shadows  are, 

I  hold  your  face  between  my  hands. 

On  runnels  dark,  by  slopes  of  fern, 

The  hazy  undern  sleeps  in  sun; 
Remembrance  and  desire,  undone, 

From  old  regret  to  dreams  return. 

The  apple  harvest  time  is  here, 

The  tender  apple  harvest  time; 

A  sheltering  calm,  unknown  at  prime, 

Settles  upon  the  brooding  year. 
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By  Prof.  Wade  Toole 


^OURNEYING  westward  from  the 
fertile  farms  and  handsome  homes 
of  old  Ontario  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  corn  belt  of  the  United 
States,  the  traveller  traverses  some  of 
the  best  farming  land  on  the  North 
American  continent.  While  he  may 
go  almost  directly  west  he  will  note 


Prop.  Wade  Toole 


differences  in  climatic  conditions  and 
home  surroundings,  the  former  due 
largely  to  the  proximity  or  otherwise 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  latter  due 
to  the  fact  that  old  Ontario  and  the 
East  have  been  settled  longer  than 
have  Iowa  and  the  West.  To  the 


Easterner  it  is  a  great  trip  from  Central 
Ontario  to  Central  Iowa,  from  oats  to 
maize,  from  the  dairy  cow  and  the 
half-fat  steer  to  the  corn-fed  finished 
beefer;  from  the  long,  lean  bacon  hog 
to  the  fat-back  lard  hog,  from  the 
Clydesdale  to  the  Percheron  and  Bel¬ 
gian,  from  the  carefulness  and  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  East  to  the  buoyancy, 
boosting  and  optimism  of  the  West. 
However,  there  are  lessons  for  the 
Ontario  farmer  and  stockman  visiting 
the  corn  belt  States,  and  some  of  them 
are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
A  Westerner  could  also  pick  up  some 
helpful  hints  through  a  journey  East 
but  to  the  real  out-and-out  Westerner 
the  “East”  spells  retrogression.  Of 
course  this  idea  is  wrong  just  as  it  is 
erroneous  for  us  in  the  East  to  think 
of  everything  in  the  West  as  crude  and 
rough.  Both  have  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

The  Ontario  farmer  journeying 
through  the  corn  belt  States  misses 
the  rolling  fields,  the  luxuriant  tree 
growth  and  the  large  farm  barns  and 
farm  homes  common  to  old  Ontario. 
The  land  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa 
is  much  more  uniform  in  type  and  topo¬ 
graphy  than  in  old  Ontario.  It  is  a 
deep,  rich,  black  soil,  full  of  humus 
and  very  fertile.  True,  there  are  trees, 
but  one  misses  the  good  old  hard  maple, 
the  spreading  tough  old  beech,  the 
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noble  old  oaks  and  many  of  our  stately 
evergreens.  The  poplar  and  the  willow 
can  never  take  their  place.  And  yet 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  stretches 
of  landscape  in  the  States  mentioned, 
— some  excellent  parks  and  fine  plant¬ 
ings  of  trees.  The  farm  homes  and 
steadings  too  have  not  the  finished 
appearance  noticeable  in  Ontario  and 
the  Eastern  States.  The  corn-belt  far¬ 
mer  has  not  spent  a  great  deal  on 
buildings.  So  far  as  outbuildings  are 
concerned,  possibly  he  is  wiser  than 
one  might  think  at  first  sight.  One  of 
the  best  lessons  of  the  corn-belt  is  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
tied  up  in  barns  and  outbuildings  and 
the  consequent  abundance  of  fresh  air 
and  outdoor  exercise  for  the  highly-fed 
live  stock. 

The  farm  home  is  a  different  pro¬ 
position,  however.  The  writer  believes 
that  there  is  no  better  investment  on 
the  farm  than  a  comfortable,  com¬ 
modious,  substantial  and  neat  farm 
house,  surrounded  by  nicely  laid  out 
and  judiciously  planted  grounds.  In 
this  respect,  Ontario  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  corn-belt  States. 
In  fact,  Ontario  farm  houses  are  con¬ 
siderably  more  elaborate  than  the 
farm  homes  of  central  Iowa,  for  in¬ 
stance.  But  the  Iowa  farmer  is  im¬ 
proving  his  home  and  there  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  for  more  good  farm  homes  and 
better  lawns  and  gardens. 

This  matter  of  money  tied  up  in 
buildings  is  a  rather  serious  one  for 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  farm  management  plans 
in  this  province.  The  Iowa  farmer 
may  have  a  small  stable,  a  shed  shelter 
and  a  few  small  portable  pig  pens,  and 
yet  he  may  turn  off  steers  by  the  score 
and  hogs  by  the  hundred.  True  there 
is  a  little  difference  in  climate,  but  not 
very  much.  Almost  directly  west  of 
Guelph,  and  about  850  miles  away, 


steers  fatten  in  outside  feed  lots  all 
winter  and  hogs  follow  them  in  the 
open  runs.  Only  open  sheds  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  shelter.  The  big  bank  barn 
with  the  elaborate  stables  is  not  there 
because  the  farmer  figures  such  a 
building  does  not  pay.  The  winds 
blow  more  fiercely  there  than  here. 
Perhaps  the  thermometer  does  not 
drop  quite  so  far  and  the  snow  fall 
may  be  a  little  lighter,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  gets  cold  out  there  and  the  weather 
at  times  is  diagreeable  just  as  it  is 
here,  yet  steers  thrive  and  hogs  fatten 
in  the  open.  Why  not  in  Ontario? 

It  would  cut  down  the  overhead  on 
many  a  farm  and  for  beef  cattle  it 
would  seem  it  should  work  here  almost 
as  well  as  there.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
we  house  our  breeding  stock  and  some 
of  our  finishing  stuff  too  closely  for 
most  profit.  It  might  be  well  where 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  to  consider 
feed  yards  and  open  sheds  a  little  more 
than  we  do.  It  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  brood  sow  does  best  in 
an  outside  yard  with  only  a  cheap 
shelter  in  the  winter.  We  know  that 
fresh  air  and  exercise  make  for  health 
and  vigor.  Then  what  about  the  open 
shed  and  the  paddock  for  the  breeding 
herds  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
and  for  the  young  dairy  stock  coming 
on?  Of  course  the  dairy  cow  in  milk 
requires  a  warmer  stable,  but  possibly 
even  she  is  too  much  pampered  for  the 
good  of  her  health. 

The  corn  belt  has  another  lesson  for 
the  Ontario  farmer.  Corn  alone  is  not 
enough  just  as  grain  alone  is  not  the 
way  to  farm  here.  Last  fall  corn  got 
down  to  from  25  to  30  cents  per  bushel 
in  central  Iowa.  Sold  at  these  prices, 
it  was  a  losing  proposition.  But  far¬ 
mers  who  fed  it  to  steers  and  hogs 
realized  all  the  way  from  70  cents  to 
considerably  over  SI. 00  per  bushel  for 
their  crop.  The  lesson  is  obvious. 
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The  most  profitable  way  to  market 
most  of  the  grain  grown  on  the  Ontario 
farm  is  on  foot,  or  through  live  stock 
products.  Hogs  and  cattle  make  crops 
pay. 

A  third  lesson  for  the  Ontario  farmer 
who  visits  the  corn  belt  is  that  it  pays 
to  finish  stock  well.  A  visit  to  a 
market  like  Omaha,  when  the  fat  steers 
are  coming  out  in  the  spring,  will  con¬ 
vince  any  stock  man  that  a  combination 
of  breeding  and  feeding  is  the  shortest 
road  to  success.  Corn-belt  cattle  and 
hogs  are  well  bred  and  well  fed.  It 


would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Ontario 
buyers  and  packers  if  Ontario  stock 
showed  the  quality  and  finish  common 
to  the  corn  belt.  Better  breeding  and 
more  feeding  is  the  lesson. 

Of  course  there  are  lessons  in  Ontario 
for  a  corn-belt  farmer  but  we  shall  not 
enumerate  them  here.  A  point  we  may 
always  remember  is  that  we  can  learn 
from  one  another  if  we  will.  The  corn- 
belt  farmer  figures  on  the  minimum  of 
outlay  in  stables  and  stabling;  he  pins 
his  faith  to  live  stock;  he  breeds  well 
and  feeds  better. 


By  Fermier 


UCH  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  rural  question.  It  is 
a  topic  which  reminds  us  of  the 
comment  made  by  Mark  Twain  regard¬ 
ing  the  weather,  ‘‘Everybody  is  talking 
about  it,  but  no  one  is  doing  anything.” 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  Granting  this  to  be 
true,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
that  the  present  article  is  not  a  pen 
picture  of  a  rural  community  the 
“morning  after”  but  rather,  about  the 
year  1949. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  by 
way  of  improvement  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  it  will  be  agreed  that  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  This  brings 

ri- 

us  to  another  question.  “Is  there,  or 
is  there  not  a  Rural  Problem?” — a 
point  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Most 
of  us  are  agreed  that  we  are  still  face 
to  face  with  the  perplexing  question, 
“How  best  can  we  remedy  the  ills  of 


rural  society,  so  that  its  people  may 
enjoy  the  full  advantages,  social,  poli- 
tical,  educational  and  moral,  that  are 
rightly  theirs?”  The  writer  will  attempt 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  to  give  this 
question  some  consideration  with  *  a 
view  to  the  solution  of  the  so-called 

i 

rural  problem. 

As  we  look  about  us,  there  are  a  few 
features  which  cannot  help  but  impress 
us.  Of  these  we  might  mention  rural 
education,  the  community  spirit,  and 
the  need  for  leadership. 

The  Rural  School 
Those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with 
educational  affairs,  agree  that  the  rural 
school  of  to-day  is  not  fulfilling  its 
proper  function.  Time  was  when  the 
youth  of  the  countryside  learned  the 
“three  R’s”  together  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  grammar  and  geography,  and 
this,  for  the  average  boy  or  girl,  com¬ 
pleted  the  education.  But  those  days 
are  gone.  The  modern  farmer  is  en- 
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gaged  in  an  industry  which  requires 
something  more  as  an  education  than 
that  provided  at  the  “little  red 
brick”.  We  must  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  discovering  the  weak 
links  in  the  educational  chain,  and 
must  seek  some  means  of  adjustment. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  rural  school  curricula,  it 
must  be  said  that  these  are  not  fully 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
youth.  To  drill  the  average  boy  or 
girl  in  terms  of  remote  capes,  bays  and 
rivers,  to  dissect  the  various  parts  of 
speech  to  a  frazzle,  or  trace  the  myriad 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  species  homo 
— all  these  are  not  nearly  so  impressive 
upon  the  boyish  mind  as  many  at  first 
suppose.  More  than  one  instance  from 
personal  experience  could  be  cited  in 
support  of  this  observation.  When 
interest  in  the  class  waned,  due  to  the 
apparent  irrelevancy  of  the  topic  under 
discussion,  the  writer  observed  that  a 
return  to  topics  of  local  interest  was  a 
never-failing  remedy.  Recognition  of 
this  principle  would,  we  believe,  result 
in  some  vital  reforms  in  rural  educa¬ 
tional  circles. 

We  would  do  well  to  effect  such 
changes  as  will  place  agriculture  in  its 
true  perspective,  and  make  farm  life 
so  attractive  that  only  the  few,  instead 
of  the  many,  will  desire  to  leave  their 
native  hearths.  By  way  of  suggestion, 
such  topics  as  farm-gardening,  home 
beautification,  elementary  household 
science,  the  care  of  livestock,  practical 
study  of  the  common  insects,  weeds, 
flowers  and  birds,  and  such  other 
studies  as  relate  directly  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  child. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that 
such  a  reform  would  involve  consider¬ 
able  changes  in  the  present  methods  of 
teacher-training.  The  writer  believes 
this  to  be  one  of  the  urgent  needs  of 
the  day.  On  more  than  one  occasion 


we  have  heard  the  remark  that  the 
rural  teacher  of  to-day,  whether  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  is  educating 
the  youth  away  from  the  land  instead 
of  upholding  agriculture  as  a  worthy 
occupation.  There  is  much  evidence 
to  support  this  view.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  we  may  note  a  few  probable  means 
of  effecting  a  remedy.  Two  at  least 
may  be  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  apparent 
that  a  more  efficient  system  of  training 
rural  teachers  must  be  evolved  if  the 
desired  improvement  is  to  be  made. 
Why  is  so  much  stress  laid  on  history 
and  kindred  irrelevant  subjects  when 
there  are  numerous  studies  of  interest 
to  the  boy  or  girl  right  at  their  own 
door?  No  one,  of  course,  will  dispute 
the  place  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Pitt  or  George  III.  as  noted 
characters  in  the  life  of  England,  but 
what  cares  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  about 
these  celebrities  as  compared  with  a 
better  understanding  of  that  herd  of 
pure-bred  Shorthorns,  proper  methods 
of  growing  crops,  or  perhaps  better 
still,  a  study  of  music,  modern  authors, 
and  such  subjects  as  concern  his  daily 
actions.  To  him  these  present  an 
unexplored  world  of  thought,  and  the 
more  he  studies,  the  greater  will  be  his 
fondness  for  farm  life. 

The  comment  of  Bernard  Shaw  on 
education  is  rather  suggestive.  He 
once  remarked  to  a  friend,  “My  educa¬ 
tion  was  interrupted  by  my  schooling.” 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  same 
criticism  is  not  applicable  to  present 
day  rural  education.  To  say  the  least, 
this  feature  deserves  consideration  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the 
school  programme,  and  for  the  training 
of  the  teacher. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  very  marked 
dearth  of  male  rural  teachers.  The 
reason  for  this  is  quite  obvious.  With 
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the  insistent  call  from  other  more 
lucrative  vocations,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  rustic  pedagogue  has  surren¬ 
dered  the  birch  rod  in  favor  of  the 
knife  or  forceps.  A  meagre  stipend, 
which  frequently  compared  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  the  mail  carrier,  was 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  the 
primary  cause. 

It  is  apparent  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  greatly  increase  the  present 
scale  of  salaries  if  we  hope  to  retain 
men  as  teachers.  Money  so  invested 
will  undoubtedly  yield  large  returns 
even  if  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  what  is  true  of  the  male  teacher  is 
equally  true  of  those  of  the  opposite 
class,  for  there  is  urgent  need  for 
teachers  of  higher  qualifications  than 
some  now  possess.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  permanence.  Under  the 
present  system  a  teacher  is  free,  unless 
under  special  contract,  to  resign  her 
position  by  giving  thirty  days’  notice. 
Few  remain  longer  than  two  or  three 
years  in  one  locality,  and  many  not 
even  for  that  period.  Greater  perman¬ 
ence  in  the  engagement  of  school 
teachers  would  be  of  decided  advant¬ 
age.  A  three,  or  better  still,  five-year 
contract  would  do  much  to  improve 
rural  education  and  make  for  the 
solidarity  of  country  life. 

Community  Spirit 

In  every  community  there  exists  a 
characteristic  atmosphere.  Each  local¬ 
ity  is  as  it  were  a  world  unto  itself, 
bound  together  by  an  invisible  force. 
Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  society  is  the 
lack  of  this  so  apparent  as  in  the  rural 
community.  Homes  are  isolated,  the 
roads  frequently  in  a  rough  condition, 
people  are  busy, — these  are  a  few 
causes  of  the  noticeable  absence  of 
community  patriotism.  How  is  this  to 
be  overcome? 

Space  forbids  lengthy  discussion  of 


this  topic,  important  though  it  is. 
But  it  does  seem  that  much  could  be 
done  along  lines  of  community  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  as  valuable  aids,  the 
teacher,  the  minister,  the  district  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Farmers’  Club  and 
similar  organizations.  That  there  are 
among  these  capable  persons  with 
organizing  ability,  we  need  not  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  these  we  must  look  for 
the  organization  of  the  social  forces 
and  the  reawakening  of  the  community 
spirit.  The  town  hall,  the  school  and 
the  church  are  valuable  nuclei,  and  can 
be  utilized  to  much  better  advantage 
than  at  present.  Few  of  us  have  yet 
realized  the  possibilities  for  community 
development  in  such  institutions  as 
the  gymnasiums,  community  play¬ 
ground,  the  skating  rink,  the  auditor¬ 
ium  and  the  library.  These  are  vital 
factors  and  if  properly  directed,  should 
make  no  mean  contribution  toward  the 
development  of  a  happy  progressive 
community,  pulsating  with  life  and 
enthusiasm,  an  ideal  quite  possible  in 
the  average  rural  locality. 

Need  For  Leadership 

By  no  means  least,  though  last,  is 
the  question  of  Rural  Leadership.  Go 
where  we  will,  the  need  is  strikingly 
apparent.  There  is  a  very  urgent  need 
for  capable  leaders  in  the  rural  districts 
of  these  and  other  Provinces.  True  it 
is,  the  minister,  the  teacher  and  other 
leaders  of  rural  thought  have  rendered 
valuable  aid  in  the  direction  of  rural 
uplift,  but  the  fact  remains  that  each 
community  has  need  for  a  trained 
leader  whose  duties  would  be  to  direct 
community  development  and  work  for 
the  common  welfare.  Few  are  at 
present  better  equipped  for  such  work 
than  the  graduate  of  an  agricultural 
college.  Trained  in  the  science  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  the  industry  common 
to  the  district,  he  can  be  of  material 
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aid  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
interests.  He  is  essentially  a  man  of 
the  farm  and  as  such  is  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  farmer’s  needs  and 
interpret  these  in  the  light  of  modern 
science.  Through  a  study  of  local  con¬ 
ditions,  the  new  rural  leader,  working 
in  harmony  with  the  home,  church, 
school  and  other  local  institutions,  will 
be  able  to  unite  these  various  elements 
for  the  common  good. 

In  this  connection  one  is  reminded 
of  the  story  of  Premier  Lloyd  George. 
During  one  of  his  campaign  speeches 
on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  the  great 
statesman  had  contended  that  such  a 
measure  would  promote  the  interests 
of  any  country.  A  certain  gentlemen 
in  the  rear  row  of  seats,  apparently 
more  thoughtful  than  the  rest,  spon¬ 
taneously  inquired:  ‘'What  about 


Hades?”  “That’s  right,”  retorted  the 
Welshman,  “I  like  to  see  every  man 
stick  up  for  his  own  country.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  that  the  successful 
leader  must  enter  upon  the  task  of 
directing  community  building.  He 
must  be  a  good  booster,  and  given 
reasonably  favourable  conditions,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
succeed.  Much  pioneer  work  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  effort  is  worth  while 
if  it  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  object,  a  modern,  progressive, 
happy,  rural  society. 

In  the  above  paragraphs,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  outline  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  adjustment  of  present 
rural  conditions.  Whether  or  not  there 
is  a  rural  problem,  the  fact  remains 
that  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
toward  the  improvement  of  country  life. 
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C.  M.  Ferguson,  B.  S.  A.,  ’21 


1  pdXTENSION  work  from  Agricul- 
tural  Colleges  has  probably  for 
the  last  few  years  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  any  other  phase  of 
College  work.  It  has  made  possible 
the  spreading  broadcast  to  the  farming 
communities  of  experiment  station  find¬ 
ings  in  such  a  way  that  these  results 
can  be  used  in  bettering  farm  con¬ 
ditions  and  increasing  farm  incomes. 

Each  Station  and  College  has  its  own 
way  of  getting  out  this  information.  I 
thought  in  writing  this  little  article  it 
would  possibly  be  of  interest  to  Review 
readers  who  are  engaged  in  any  line  of 
extension  work.  The  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  East  Lansing  has  a 
separate  department,  an  extension  divi¬ 
sion  under  the  direction  of  a  director 
of  extension.  This  department  regu¬ 
lates  the  general  plan  of  extension 
endeavor.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
County  Agent  in  each  county  whose 
duties  are  similar  to  Agricultural  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Some  counties  also  have  a 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  whose 
work  is  with  the  women  of  the  county 
There  are  also  in  a  number  of  counties, 
Club  Leaders  who  work  with  the  junior 
members,  organizing  clubs  for  breeding 
poultry,  pigs,  calves,  for  dressmaking, 
canning  and  preparing  hot  lunches  for 
school.  The  organization  work  is  left 
largely  to  these  Agents.  The  extension 
specialists,  which  represent  the  various 
college  departments,  work  with  these 
organizations. 

Poultry  work  is  one  of  the  major 
extension  projects  now  being  worked 
in  this  State.  Professor  Foreman, 


better  known  around  O.  A.  C.  as 
“Ernie,”  might  be  called  the  father  of 
poultry  extension  work  in  Michigan. 
Under  his  regime  of  extension  work,  the 
demand  for  work  has  grown  until  at 
present  the  extension  specialist  is  kept 
busy  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The 
work  is  divided  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  topics  taken  up  are  as  seasonable 
as  possible.  During  the  summer,  cull¬ 
ing  demonstrations  and  schools  are 
held.  In  the  fall,  utility  and  standard 
bred  shows  are  held  and  educational 
features  presented.  The  winter  months 
are  taken  up  by  extension  schools  or 
short  courses.  The  spring  months  are 
given  over  to  problems  in  incubation 
and  brooding. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  largest  chick 
hatching  States  in  the  Union.  There 
were  over  ten  million  chicks  hatched 
and  sold  in  the  state  this  season.  One 
hatchery,  the  largest  in  the  State,  has 
a  capacity  of  96,000  eggs.  There  are 
several  over  50,000.  These  mammoth 
hatcheries  buy  eggs  from  commercial 
poultrymen  and  farmers  whose  flocks 
are  under  their  supervision.  The  Col- 
ege  this  year  is  starting  a  system  of 
certifying  all  flocks  supplying  eggs  to 
hatcheries.  This  will  mean  that  no 
cull  hens  will  get  into  the  breeding  pens 
and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
quality  of  stock  throughout  the  area 
served  by  these  hatcheries. 

An  educational  campaign  in  poultry 
diseases  is  under  way — the  object  being 
to  educate  the  farmers  and  breeders 
how  to  prevent  and  cope  with  various 
diseases.  Special  attention  is  being 
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paid  to  bacillary  white  diarrhoea. 
The  certified  flocks  mentioned  above 
will  be  tested  for  B.  Pullorum  where 
there  is  thought  to  be  any  in  the  flock. 
At  present  the  Department  of  Bacteri¬ 
ology  is  co-operating  with  the  Poultry 
Department  in  diagnosing  diseases. 
Last  season,  extensive  field  experiments 
were  carried  on  in  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  chicken-pox.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
or  prepare  a  vaccine  which  will  control 
the  disease.  In  the  control  of  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea  we  have  had  more 
satisfactory  results.  Several  breeders 
are  now  testing  their  parent  stock  and 
excellent  results  are  being  attained. 
In  some  flocks,  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated  in  a  single  test,  but  others 
have  required  the  repetition  of  the  test. 


Demonstration  farms  are  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  counties.  These  farms 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  agent  and  the  extension  special¬ 
ist.  The  flocks  are  culled  and  mated 
with  pedigreed  males  from  the  College 
flock.  As  far  as  possible,  “Michigan” 
poultry  houses  are  built  and  the  colony 
house  and  coal  burner  used  in  rearing 
the  young  stock.  The  stock  is  fed  on 
the  same  rations  that  are  used  at  the 
Experiment  Station.  These  farms  form 
a  centre  in  the  community  for  better 
stock.  They  show  what  results  can 
be  obtained  by  scientific  housing  and 
feeding.  Records  of  feed  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  are  sent  in  each  month,  thus 
enabling  the  Department  to  secure 
reliable  data  on  cost  of  feeding  and 
profits  from  farm  flocks. 


By  M.  Cumming,  Secretary  for  Agriculture;  Principal,  Agricultural 

College,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia 


O  ACCOUNT  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  live  stock  centres  of  Great 
Britain,  the  cradle  of  so  much 
animal  excellence,  that  I  remember 
reading,  fails  to  include  a  tribute  to 
the  wonderful  pastures  of  that  country 
and  their  relation  to  the  live  stock 
breeder’s  achievements.  Grass,  over 
there  and  wherever  live  stock  roams, 
is  nature’s  own  forage.  It  is  food  and 
water  and  medicine,  administering  alike 
to  the  growth  and  the  health  of  the 
animals  that  live  upon  it.  Wherever 
man  has  sought  the  highest  returns 
from  his  flocks  and  herds,  he  has  found 
rich  rolling  pastures  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  success.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  for  economic  count,  that  it 


is  the  cheapest  of  all  fodders  upon 
which  live  stock  is  reared.  * 

Albeit  no  other  branch  of  farm  pro¬ 
duction  receives  less  attention  in  Can¬ 
ada  than  the  pasture  crop.  True,  there 
are  very  considerable  areas  of  Ontario, 
and  lesser  areas  of  the  other  Provinces, 
where  pastures  occupy  a  regular  place 
in  the  farm  rotation  and  so  receive  the 
best  attention  that  the  farm  offers. 
But  wherever  pastures  are  of  a  per¬ 
manent  character,  which  is  the  most 
prevalent  condition  in  Eastern  Canada, 
the  common  procedure  is  to  let  such 
pastures  take  care  of  themselves  and 
to  give  little  attention  to  their  improve¬ 
ment. 

In  the  writer’s  student  days,  when- 
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ever  the  subject  of  improvement  of 
permanent  pastures  was  dealt  with, 
the  greatest  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  grass  seed  mixture  to  use,  and  I 
can  yet  turn  back  to  my  lecture  notes 
and  find  recommendations  of  so  many 
pounds  of  Meadow  Fescue,  Kentucky 
and  Canadian  Blue,  Tall  Oat  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass,  Red  Top,  Dutch  Clover, 
etc.  The  subject  of  cultivating  and 
manuring  or  fertilizing  lands  for  pas¬ 
ture  was  not  overlooked,  but  the  main 
emphasis  was  always  placed  upon  the 
grass  seed  mixture. 


Dr.  M.  Cumrr.ing 


A  good  many  years  of  experience  in 
Nova  Scotia,  where,  be  it  stated,  the 
lands  are  of  only  average  fertility,  have 
demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that,  if  I  had  to  depend  upon  any  one 
means  of  getting  land  into  good  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  the  seed  mixture  would 
not  be  the  one  I  would  select.  Rather, 
it  would  be  the  manuring  or  fertilizing, 
and  it  is  of  this  phase  of  the  subject 
which  this  article  treats. 


Some  years  ago,  in  endeavoring  to 
get  a  field  on  a  farm  over  which  I  had 
some  supervision,  into  permanent  pas¬ 
ture,  I  had  it  well  plowed  and  cultivated 
and  moderately  fertilized  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  Barnyard  manure 
was  not  available.  The  seed  mixture 
included  Meadow  Fescue,  Tall  Oat 
Grass,  Kentucky  and  Canadian  Blue, 
Dutch  Clover  and  to  make  sure  of  a 
first  year  crop,  some  of  the  old  reliable 
Timothy.  The  latter  grass  grew,  as 
did  a  small  proportion  of  the  permanent 
pasture  grass,  but  in  the  main  the 
stand  was  disappointing  and  the  field 
was  a  failure  from  a  permanent  pasture 
standpoint.  I  now  know  how  it  could 
have  been  improved,  but  of  that  anon. 

About  the  same  time,  on  an  outlying 
farm  owned  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  the  Farm  Super¬ 
intendent  seeded  down  a  field  with 
Timothy,  Red  and  Alsike  Clover.  A 
crop  of  oats  and  one  crop  of  hay  were 
taken  off  the  field.  In  the  fall,  after 
the  first  crop  of  hay  was  harvested, 
the  field  was  top  dressed  with  500 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  quality  of 
Basic  Slag.  This  application  was  re¬ 
peated  three  years  later  and  again  in 
another  three  years.  The  cost  of  the 
first  application  was  S3. 00  per  acre  and 
of  the  second  about  double  that  amount. 
To-day  that  field  carries  a  thick  heavy 
sod  of  Kentucky  Blue,  Red  Top 
(Agrostis  Alba)  and  White  Clover. 
Be  it  observed  that  seeds  of  these 
grasses  and  clover  were  never  sown  on 
the  field  and  yet  under  the  fertilizer 
application  they  crept  in  naturally. 
On  an  adjoining  piece  of  land,  where 
no  cultivation  was  performed  and  no 
fertilizer  applied,  there  is  a  very  poor 
stand  of  grass  and  none  of  these  desir¬ 
able  grasses  are  present. 

The  point  of  the  foregoing  is  that, 
as  between  the  use  of  a  recognized 
grass  seed  mixture  versus  fertilizer,  the 
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fertilizer  gave  the  best  results.  The 
grass  seed,  without  the  fertilizing, 
practically  failed.  Needless  to  say, 
barnyard  manure  would  have  given 
probably  as  good,  if  not  better, 
results  than  the  fertilizer  did,  but  the 
manure  was  not  available  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  use  the 
fertilizer. 

The  practice  of  top  dressing  pasture 
lands  with  Basic  Slag  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  is  commonly  resorted 
to  in  Great  Britain.  The  well-known 
Cockle  Park  farm  experiments  are 
frequently  quoted  to  show  the  marked 
results  following  this  practice.  But 
although  the  writer  had  on  several 
occasions  observed  this  top  dressing  in 
the  Old  Country,  yet  it  always  appeared 
a  questionable  practice  under  Canadian 
conditions.  The  foregoing  experience 
has,  however,  demonstrated  to  the 
writer’s  satisfaction  that  it  is  a  sound 
practice  even  in  Canada,  resulting  not 
only  in  increasing  the  amount  of  forage, 
but  in  improving  its  quality  by  encour¬ 
aging  the  growth  of  the  very  best  kind 
of  grasses. 


In  addition  to  Basic  Slag  we  have 
used  on  the  outlying  College  field, 
referred  to  above,  wood  ashes  and  also 
a  mixture  of  Acid  Phosphate  and 
Ground  Limestone,  both  of  which  ap¬ 
plications  have  given  excellent  satis¬ 
faction,  although  seemingly  not  as  good 
as  the  Basic  Slag.  Unfortunately,  the 
new  Open  Hearth  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  steel  results  in  a  poorer 
quality  of  Basic  Slag,  which  at  least 
for  the  first  year  or  two,  judging  from 
an  experiment  started,  is  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  old  Bessemer  furnace 
Slag.  Yet  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that,  while  the  process  is  slower,  very 
fair  results  will  follow  the  use  even  of 
this  Slag.  Besides,  as  just  stated, 
there  are  other  fertilizers,  or  mixtures 
of  fertilizers,  that  will  give  good  results, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  some  good  ones 
with  which  the  writer  has  had  no 
experience. 

Our  experience  with  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  developed  and  improved  by  top 
dressing  with  Basic  Slag  and  other 
fertilizers  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Detailed  accounts  will  be  found  in  the 


“ — come  off  the  pasture  rolling  fat.” 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for 
Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia  commencing  with  the  report  for 
1917.  Briefly,  these  reports  show  that 
such  a  pasture,  comprising  about  sixty 
acres  of  grazing,  has  been  carrying 
about  thirty  head  of  cattle  or  horses 
per  annum.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
pasture  comprises  some  lowland  through 
which  a  brook  runs  which  has  always 
stood  up  under  dry  August  conditions. 
None  the  less,  two  acres  of  grazing  per 
head  of  cattle  is  a  good  record,  especi¬ 
ally  when  it  is  stated  that  the  cattle 
have  always  come  off  this  pasture 
rolling  fat.  In  the  reports  referred  to, 
the  total  cost,  including  interest  on  the 
investment,  the  annual  cost  of  fertilizer 
and  incidental  charges  for  fencing,  etc., 
are  given,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  cost 
per  pound  of  gain  live  weight  even 
during  the  high-priced  years  has  run 
from  three  to  five  cents.  These  figures 
promise  to  be  lower,  although  the 


interest  on  the  investment,  which  is  a 
permanent  charge,  constituted  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cost,  which  will 
prevent  the  figures  from  dropping  much 
below  two  cents  per  pound  live  weight. 
In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  figures  it 
has  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  or 
more  to  put  on  gain  on  the  same  class 
of  cattle  when  stabled.* 

The  last  quoted  figures  show  the 
cheapness  of  grass  feeding  •  in  com¬ 
parison  with  stable  feeding  very  strik¬ 
ingly,  and  indicate  the  foolishness  of 
turning  cattle  out  on  poor  pastures  and 
putting  on  most  of  their  gain  in  stables 
where  the  cost  of  feeding  is  very  much 
higher.  The  teaching  is  to  the  writer 
very  apparent,  viz.,  that  farmers  every¬ 
where  should  see  to  it  that  their  pasture 
lands  are  in  profitable  condition  and 
that  wherever  these  pastures  are  perm¬ 
anent  and  manure  not  available,  it  will 
pay  to  try  out  a  system  of  top  dressing 
with  some  commercial  fertilizer,  such  as 
has  given  such  excellent  results  at  Truro. 


The  cheapest  of  a'l  fodders  upon  which  live  stock  is  reared 
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Thdiir  Vahid  to  fthd  Iimdlwlhry 


By  A.  G.  Taylor,  Poultry  Husbandman,  Canadian  Experimental  Farm, 

Ottawa 


D]  pi  HE  Federal  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  through  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms  Branch,  is  operat¬ 
ing  ten  Egg  Laying  Contests  at  the 
present  time.  A  Laying  Contest  is 
located  in  each  Province  and  the  com¬ 
petition  is  restricted  to  residents  within 
the  Province  itself.  The  Canadian 
Contest  is  conducted  on  the  Central 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  and  is 
open  to  the  world. 


Winner  of  Canadian  Egg-Laying  Contest 
1921,  with  281  eggs 

Each  Contest  begins  November  1st 
and  continues  for  fifty-two  weeks.  Ten 
birds  constitute  a  pen. 

Egg-Laying  Contests  are  valuable  in 
that  they  show  the  relative  value  of 
different  breeds  of  poultry  to  produce 
eggs,  and  also  show  where  the  best 
strains  of  these  breeds  can  be  found. 
As  the  birds  are  all  given  the  same  care 
and  attention  and  a  careful  record  kept 
of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
individual  in  every  pen,  one  can  tell 
the  value  of  the  strain  as  well  as  that 


of  the  individual  bird  within  the  pen. 
The  pen  that  is  composed  of  ten  good 
producers  is  much  more  valuable  from 
the  breeding  standpoint  than  one  that 
has  one  or  two  outstanding  birds,  some 
good  producers  and  three  or  four  poor 
producers. 

High  production,  coupled  with 
uniformity  throughout  the  pen,  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  breeder  of  bred- 
to-lay  birds  and  the  only  way  to  attain 
this  end  is  to  practise  the  breeding  of 
high  producers.  Certificates  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  issued  to  birds  according 
to  merit,  and  by  breeding  these  females 
to  males  of  desirable  breeding,  the  egg 
production  of  the  flocks  should  be  very 
materially  increased. 

The  securing  of  the  high  producing 
female  is  but  the  first  step  in  this  breed¬ 
ing  work.  Realizing  the  need  of  more 
advanced  work  along  the  line  of  poultry 
breeding,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  about  to  undertake  the  work  of 
issuing  Registration  Certificates  to  birds 
of  high  production.  The  Egg  Laying 
Contests  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  Registration  can  be  obtained. 
By  breeding  males  from  registered 
females  to  females  with  official  records, 
that  are  registered  also,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  very  greatly  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  poultry  flocks  through¬ 
out  Canada. 

As  weekly  reports  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  pen  are  issued  for  each 
Contest,  the  person  who  wished  to 
purchase  eggs  or  stock  can  tell  at  a 
glance  where  the  best-producing  strains 
can  be  secured.  By  comparing  these 
reports  from  year  to  year,  any  person 
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can  pick  out  the  breeders  who  are  doing 
the  consistent  breeding  work.  From 
breeders  who  make  a  high  yearly 
average,  even  though  they  are  not 
necessarily  leading,  the  person  who 
wishes  to  purchase  good  stock  can  be 
almost  sure  of  getting  birds  of  a  good 
laying  strain. 

Farmers  and  poultrymen,  generally, 
believe  that  laying  hens  produce  more 
eggs  when  given  free  range.  The 
Laying  Contests  prove  that  this  belief 
is  not  well  founded.  A  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  in  the  Canadian  Contest  in 
1920-1921  laid  2,255  eggs  and  in  the 
present  Canadian  Contest  a  pen  of  the 
same  breed  have  1,844  eggs  at  the  end 
of  the  37th  week  (July  17th).  In  the 
British  Columbia  Contest  a  pen  of 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  had  1,859  eggs 
at  the  end  of  the  36th  week.  All  the 
above  birds  were  under  strict  confine¬ 
ment.  Five  birds  in  the  Canadian 
Contest  laid  every  day  during  the  9th 
four- week  period  (June  13th  to  July 
10th)  and  the  winning  bird  in  the 
Ontario  Contest  had  28  eggs  to  her 
credit  for  the  same  period.  Thus,  the 
Laying  Contests  show  that  birds  in 
strict  confinement  can  and  do  produce 
eggs  in  large  quantities. 

The  objects  of  the  Laying  Contests 
are  to  assist  poultry  breeders  in  better¬ 
ing  their  breeding  stock  along  egg- 
producing  lines,  to  demonstrate  the 
producing  ability  of  different  strains 
and  different  breeds  of  hens  and  build 
up  a  larger  and  better  industry. 


The  Meditations  of  a  Rural  Philosopher 


OW  that  the  harvest  is  over  and 
the  last  sheaf  has  been  carefully 
stacked,  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  subjects  to  write  about.  What  have 
I  been  thinking  about  for  the  past 
month?  Principally  about  getting  that 
last  sheaf  in.  And  then,  instead  of 
sitting  down  to  reflect  on  the  wonders 
of  Nature,  I  had  to  hunt  around  for  the 
fence  corner  where  the  plow  was  left  in 
the  spring  and  commence  plowing  for 
next  year’s  wheat  crop.  If  crops  could 
only  be  put  in  as  the  city  lady  thought 
— scatter  a  few  seeds  in  the  ground  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Nature!  Old  Mother 
Nature  has  no  objections  to  growing  a 
crop  of  weeds.  After  digging  out  a 
patch  of  Sonchus  arvense — Prof.  Howitt 
will  be  gratified  to  see  that  some 
scientific  names  can  be  recalled, — I 
believe  she  prefers  growing  them.  A 


farmer  has  to  put  in  his  grain  in  such 
shape  that  helping  a  crop  along  is  all 
that  is  left  for  the  old  girl  to  do. 

Plowing  in  July  and  August  is  not 
the  pleasant  occupation  that  it  is  in  the 
spring.  Then  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
— let’s  see,  not  hygroscopic  water,  not 
capillary  water — well,  anyway,  with 
water.  The  share  cuts  through  it  with 
little  trouble  and  the  furrow  turns  over 
evenly.  But  in  midsummer  the  moist¬ 
ure  has  disappeared.  The  colloids  have 
over-stepped  themselves  and  formed 
granules  as  large  as  buckets.  The 
plow  goes  very  erratically.  The  plow¬ 
man  must  have  perfect  control  over  his 
legs  to  retain  his  balance  and  to  keep 
the  plow  in  the  ground.  It  would  be 
excellent  training  for  wrestlers.  The 
Tabanidae,  Muscidae  and  Oestridae — 
wonderful  memory  this  morning — are 
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particularly  vicious  on  the  horses.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  work  a 
young  team  unless  they  are  protected 
by  a  few  pieces  of  bagging.  The  soil 
itself  seems  to  object  to  being  disturbed. 
It  has  settled  down  for  the  summer,  as 
though  not  expecting  to  be  moved  until 
frost  comes. 

There  is  one  redeeming  feature  in 
plowing  at  such  a  time,  that  is,  if  you 
are  plowing  with  a  team  and  a  walking 
plow,  frequent  rests  are  necessary. 
The  best  part  of  plowing  is  in  sitting 
on  the  plow-handles  and  taking  a  puff 
on  the  old  pipe.  Plowmen  have  the 
reputation  of  being  of  a  meditative 
nature.  The  pipe  fits  in  naturally  with 
such  a  disposition.  One  day  when 
tobacco  was  scarce,  I  dug  up  a  package 
of  cigarettes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  I  took  one  out  for  a  thought¬ 
ful  puff.  But  the  cigarette  was  out  of 
place  and  I  sneaked  behind  a  nearby 
tree  to  finish  my  smoke.  Instead  of 
producing  required  effect,  it  brought 
back  memories  of  the  days  when  I  did 
get  behind  a  tree  for  a  grown-up  smoke. 

During  one  of  these  rests  I  began  to 
think  of  all  the  little  things  which 
different  neighbours  had  shown  me 
about  plowing.  Seven  or  eight  years 


ago  I  first  took  hold  of  the  plow  handles. 
One  neighbour  stayed  with  me  for  a 
couple  of  rounds  to  show  me  how  to 
hold  the  plow.  From  another  I  learned 
how  to  strike  out;  to  run  the  first 
furrow  shallow  and  narrow,  merely  to 
act  as  a  marker.  Another  told  me  to 
narrow  down  the  furrows  when  finish¬ 
ing  up  so  that  the  last  one  would  not  be 
too  deep.  I  had  plowed  several  acres 
before  discovering  that  a  “dead  furrow” 
should  be  run  to  put  the  finishing  touch 
on  a  plowed  land.  Still  another  neigh¬ 
bour  showed  me  the  necessity  of  tying 
two  or  three  knots  in  the  chain  when 
plowing  under  weeds.  Several  other 
tricks  which  I  picked  up  from  watching 
the  neighbours  helped  me  along.  Quite 
evidently  my  plowing  was  “a  part  of 
all  that  I  had  met.” 

When  the  time  came  to  start  the 
horses  up  again,  I  began  to  wonder  how 
much  I  might  credit  myself  with.  But 
the  plow  is  a  fairly  ancient  implement 
and  its  habits  are  well  known.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  same  with  most  jobs. 
Everyone  knows  something  about  their 
work  which  no  one  else  knows.  Only  by 
collecting  and  being  able  to  use  the 
ideas  of  others  can  we  become  proficient. 

Plowboy. 


SEPTEMBER 

It  is  now  the  Equinoctial,  that  bids  adieu  to  the  pleasant  Summer  past, 
and  summons  us  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  Winter:  the  beauty  and  lustre 
of  the  earth  is  generally  decaying:  our  Countrymen  and  Ladies  do  now  lament 
the  loss  of  those  beautiful  objects,  Ceres,  Flora  and  Pomona  in  their  Fields, 
Gardens  and  Orchards,  so  lately  presented  them  withall:  but  that  their  minds 
and  hands  are  busied  in  preparing  for  another  return,  in  hopes  of  a  better  Crop. 
Gentle  showers  now  glad  the  Plowman’s  heart,  make  the  Earth  mellow,  and 
better  prepare  it  for  the  Wheat,  which  delights  in  a  moist  Receptacle:  still 
weather,  and  dry,  is  most  seasonable  for  the  fruits  yet  on  the  Trees.  The 
Salmon  and  Trout,  in  most  Rivers,  go  now  out  of  season  till  Christmas. 

—  Kalendarium  Rusticum ,  1697. 
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By  Alanson  E.  Morehouse,  Agricultural  Engineer  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


T?N  TIMES  past  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  inclination, 
convenience,  or  progressiveness.  In 
these  days,  however,  it  has  become  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  economy  but  a  question  of 
man-power.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
necessity  has  become  a  great  blessing 
and  the  American  farmer  has  become 
emancipated. 

The  past  and  the  present  in  farming 
methods  can,  perhaps,  be  showm  in  no 
more  forcible  way  than  by  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  time  taken  then  and  now,  to 
produce  some  of  the  staple  crops. 
While  it  formerly  took  three  hours  of 
labor  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  it 
now  takes,  thanks  to  improved  machin¬ 
ery,  but  ten  minutes.  A  bushel  of  corn 
under  old  methods  took  four  and  a  half 
hours’  labor  to  be  produced.  Now  it 
takes  forty-one  minutes.  The  labor  to 
produce  a  ton  of  hay  has  been  reduced 
from  about  thirty-six  hours  to  twelve 
hours.  All  credit  to  American  inven¬ 
tive  genius! 

Aside  from  the  tractor  and  its  speci¬ 
ally  designed  implements,  the  horse- 
drawn  gang  plow  has  been  developed, 
which,  with  the  same  man-power,  does 
double  the  work  of  the  single  plow. 
Anything  that  will  conserve  the  energy 
of  man  in  doing  farm  work  is  a  direct 
gain  in  the  sum  total  of  possible  pro¬ 
duction;  therefore,  the  once-considered 
lazy-man’s  contrivance,  a  riding  imple¬ 
ment,  has  practically  become  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Even  the  low  harrow  has  been 
transformed  so  the  farmer  now  rides 
up  out  of  the  dust  on  the  harrow-cart. 
Even  weeders  have  their  truck  attach¬ 
ments. 


Formerly  a  shallow*  plowing  and  an 
indifferent  harrowdng  wdth  an  inefficient 
harrow  was  considered  a  sufficient  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  seed  bed.  Then  came 
the  improved  plows,  harrows,  toothed 
and  disc  drags,  rollers,  roller-crushers. 
These,  wffiile  ably  fulfilling  their  pur¬ 
poses,  necessitated  a  number  of  trips 
over  the  same  strip  of  ground  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  There¬ 
fore,  invention  has  once  more  come  to 
the  rescue  and  the  rotary  tiller  or  soil¬ 
milling  machine  is  being  developed  and 
the  once-over  tiller  and  rotary  harrow 
are  already  on  the  market.  Those 
implements  do  all  the  w*ork  of  plowdng, 
discing  and  harrowing  at  one  time  on 
one  trip  across  the  field  and  leave  the 
seed,  bed  in  perfect  condition  wdthout 
spaces  below^  the  furrow*  slices  and  with 
a  smooth  surface.  This  latter  elimin¬ 
ates  the  great  loss  of  moisture  incident 
to  leaving  the  ground  surface  rough 
for  a  great  length  of  time  between 
plowdng  and  the  following  operations. 
A  gasoline  engine  operates  the  tiller 
mechanism,  leaving  only  the  implement 
to  be  pulled  by  the  horses  or  tractor. 
These  implements  thoroughly  pulverize 
or  disintegrate  the  soil,  mixing  it  wdth 
the  weeds,  grass,  manure,  or  other 
fertilizer,  and  sod,  leaving  all  in  perfect 
tilth. 

Improved  planters  and  seeders  are 
also  doing  their  share  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  labor.  The  old  type  horse  corn- 
planter  and  even  the  check  row  planter 
in  which  the  plate  is  turned  by  a  wdre 
are  giving  away  to  the  cumulative  drop 
check  row*  planter  with  its  saving  of 
one  man’s  labor  and  its  great  accuracy 
of  drop,  which  means  added  bushels  of 
the  crop.  Illustrative  of  this  great 
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saving,  it  has  been  calculated  that  in 
planting  an  acre  of  corn,  3  kernels  to 
the  hill,  hills  3  feet  6  inches  apart,  that, 
if  but  45  kernels  in  every  100  hills  are 
missed  or  15  per  cent.,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  14.4  bushels  per  acre.  This,  at 
SI. 50  per  bushel,  would  amount  to 
$21.60  per  acre.  Such  figures  make  one 
realize  the  importance  of  seemingly 
little  things. 

Aside  from  its  great  economic  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  humble  manure-spreader 
is  a  wonderful  labor-saving  machine. 
Coupled  with  a  litter  carrier  in  the  barn 
there  is  but  one  man-handling  of  the 
manure.  Furthermore,  the  sanitary 
features  and  the  time-saving  are  im¬ 
portant  elements  as  well  as  the  great 
saving  of  fertilizer  value.  The  even¬ 
ness  of  spread  by  the  use  of  these 
machines  has,  by  actual  test,  resulted 
in  a  crop  increase  of  twenty-four  per 
cent,  over  that  by  the  use  of  the  same 
amount  of  manure  spread  by  hand. 

Perhaps  the  highest  types  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  are  illustrated  by 
hay-handling  implements.  These  prac¬ 
tically  eliminate  all  hand  labor  through¬ 
out  the  whole  process  from  mowing  to 
stacking  or  storing  in  the  barn.  The 
time  saved  in  the  hay-making  operation 
also  results  in  the  saving  of  large 
amounts  of  hay  which  otherwise  would 
be  injured  or  totally  ruined.  Improved 
mowers  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
the  invention  of  the  side  delivery  rake 
was  a  great  step  forward  in  agricultural 
progress.  The  direct  or  dump-rake 
packs  the  hay  and  delays  the  curing, 
while  the  side  delivery  rake  forms  an 
airy  cylindrical  windrow  wherein  the 
hay  quickly  cures,  leaving  it  ready  to 
be  gathered  by  the  hay  loader  attached 
to  the  hay  rack  or  by  a  sweep  rake. 
If  the  hay  is  stacked  in  the  field,  a  hay 
stacker  is  used,  or  if  hauled  to  the  barn, 
the  hay  fork  and  carrier  safely  and 
quickly  store  it  away  with  the  minimum 


of  labor.  If  the  hay  is  to  be  baled 
horse-power  or  motor-power  presses 
may  be  used  at  the  stack  and  the  hay 
hauled  away  to  the  barn  or  railroad  in 
a  baled  condition.  If  the  side-delivery 
rake  is  not  used,  then  the  hay-tedder 
turns  the  hay  to  assist  in  its  curing.  A 
low-down  hay-rack  or  hay  platform 
wagon  is  also  a  great  labor-saver  when 
hay  is  to  be  loaded  by  hand  forks. 

Corn  -  harvesting  machinery,  while 
showing  great  development,  has  not  as 
yet  reached  the  desired  goal.  That  is, 
it  is  not  universally  applicable.  Local 
conditions  such  as  down-corn  and  the 
like  often  lower  the  maximum  efficiency 
possible  under  more  nearly  ideal  con¬ 
ditions.  From  cutting  corn  by  hand 
the  development  has  been  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sled  or  wheeler  cutter, 
the  platform  cutter,  and  the  corn 
binder.  Corn  harvesters,  equipped  with 
gasoline  engines  to  operate  all  the 
mechanism,  are  great  labor  savers.  At 
least  one  make  of  corn  binder  delivers 
the  bundles  away  from  the  machine 
without  involving  any  manual  labor. 
If  desired,  a  corn  elevator  may  be  used 
attached  to  the  binder  so  that  the 
bundles  may  be  delivered  directly  on 
to  the  wagon.  The  picker-husker  is 
used  when  it  is  only  desired  to  pick 
and  husk  the  ears.  Those  who,  through 
long  days,  have  painfully  gathered  a 
corn  crop  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  great  advantages  of  these  modern 
machines. 

The  potato  crop  is  now  raised  with  a 
minimum  of  man-effort  due  to  the 
potato  cutter,  the  potato  planter,  the 
potato  digger  and  the  sprayer.  In 
some  types  of  diggers  the  elevator  and 
picking  attachments  are  operated  by  a 
gasoline  engine,  leaving  only  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  digger  to  be  done  by  the 
horses. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  sickle  and 
cradle  to  the  modern  engine-operated 
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horse-drawn  grain  binder,  but  the  evo¬ 
lution  has  occurred  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period.  The  binder  is  used 
the  world  around  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  production  of 
the  world’s  wheat  crop.  The  threshing 
machine  or  separator  has  been  continu¬ 
ally  improved.  It  is  now  equipped  with 
a  self-feeder  and  band-cutter,  and  after 
the  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw 
and  chaff  it  is  automatically  weighed 
and  sacked  or  else  spouted  into  wagons 
or  field  grain  bins.  Meanwhile,  a 
windstacker  takes  care  of  the  straw, 
delivering  it  in  any  direction  and  with 
less  labor  involved  than  when  a  straw 
carrier  is  used. 

The  top-notch  of  advancement  in 
harvesting  machinery  is,  however, 
reached  in  the  combined  reaper  and 
thresher,  when  the  entire  process  is 


carried  on  as  one  continuous  operation. 

Tractors  and  their  attachments  have 
not  been  considered  in  this  discussion, 
as  they  form  a  class  of  farm  machinery 
apart.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
great  future  development  will  come  in 
the  adjustment  of  farm  machinery  from 
a  horse-drawn  to  a  tractor-operated 
basis. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  and  the  necessity  of  doing 
everything  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible,  it  is  imperative  to  study  and 
improve  every  possible  chance  of  better¬ 
ing  farm  machinery  or  improving  farm¬ 
ing  methods.  One  suggestion  made 
along  these  lines  is  to  use  larger  imple¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  and,  when  practic¬ 
able,  more  of  them  at  one  time  in  order 
to  save  both  time  and  labor. 

—  Courtesy ,  Cornell  Countryman. 


*  TWAS  EVER  THUS 

This  is  an  Age,  wherein  to  commend  or  extol  an  Ingenious  Art  or  Science 
might  be  esteemed  a  needless  Labour,  especially  in  a  Country  so  highly  improved 
in  every  thing:  but  that  we  find  the  more  Noble,  Advantageous,  Useful,  or 
Necessary  any  Art,  Science  or  Profession  is,  the  stronger  Arguments  are  framed 
against  it:  and  more  particularly  against  this  Rustick  Art,  and  its  infinite  Pre- 
heminences  and  Oblectations  by  the  vainer  and  more  Pedant  sort  of  persons, 
despising  the  worth  or  value  of  what  they  are  ignorant  of,  who  judge  it  below 
their  Honour  or  Reputation,  to  take  any  notice  of  so  mean  a  Profession:  that 
esteem  the  country  no  other  than  a  place  for  Beasts,  as  Cities  for  Men. 

— Sy  sterna  Agriculturae  or  The  Mystery  of  Husbandry ,  1697. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 

'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart’s  content, 

Fatigued,  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment.. 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet’s  bright  career, 

He  mourns  the  day  so  soon  has  glided  by, 

E’en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel’s  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 

— John  Keats. 
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AR  away  the  war  was  raging. 
We  knew  it  raged  because  only  a 
year  before  we  had  cheered  our 
local  volunteers  as  they  marched  away. 
But  only  the  outside  ripples  of  the 
vortex  of  strife  had  reached  us  in  the 
shape  of  returning  heroes,  shattered  but 
cheerful,  and  a  few  of  our  own  manhood 
home  on  leave.  Oh,  yes,  we  had  heard 
of  Zeps. 

Hardly  a  week  passed  without  a 
warning  that  the  enemies’  dirigibles 
had  crossed  the  coast,  but  we  never 
saw  them  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
war  would  be  over  before  we  had  the 
chance.  The  Zeps  had  visited  a  few 
of  the  smaller  villages  around  us,  doing 
more  good  than  harm  by  attracting 
sight-seers  from  far  and  near.  At  one 
place  a  farmer  complained  that  he  had 
wasted  a  whole  morning  carting  away 
bombs  and  pieces  of  bombs,  which  some 
ambitious  Boche  had  unloaded  into  his 
hayfield.  “What,”  he  asked,  “is  the 
Government  going  to  do  about  making 
up  for  my  lost  time.” 

Our  tiny  town  nestled  by  the  River 
Stour,  which  flows  tranquilly  through 
meadows  rich  with  buttercups  and 
daisies.  Centuries  of  peace  had  made 
them  what  they  are.  It  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  that  War  would  ever  approach 
that  blossoming  countryside. 

The  night  was  dark,  although  the 
stars  shone  brightly  over  the  shadowed 
fields  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  our 
village  streets.  Far  off  on  the  hillside 
a  lime  kiln  sent  its  fitful  glare  into 
the  sky. 

A  noise  like  thunder  sounded  inter¬ 
mittently  from  the  distance — boom, 
boom,  boom,  then  silence — boom,  boom. 

People  were  standing  in  groups  about 
the  Village  Square,  talking  in  whispers. 


They  were  looking  up  at  the  sky. 
Suddenly  a  man  spoke: 

“There,  you  see  it!”  A  murmur  of 
voices  answered  him  as  the  groups  drew 
together. 

The  Zeps  were  .on  us. 

Slowly  the  long  pencil-like  shape 
drifted  towards  us.  Its  engines  were 
still  as  though  it  listened  for  its  prey. 

The  town  lights  had  been  turned  off. 
In  the  dark  the  watchers  tried  to  keep 
the  note  of  anxiety  from  their  voices. 
Now  and  then  the  footsteps  of  some 
belated  woman  hurrying  home  sounded 
loudly  on  the  pavement  and  the  men 
would  turn  with  a  start. 

The  church  clock  struck  the  hour. 
Dong!  Dong!  Dong! 

A  noise  like  the  roar  of  an  express 
train  came  from  above.  The  Zeppelin 
had  started  her  engines.  In  a  moment 
the  streets  were  clear.  At  last  the  War 
had  reached  our  doors. 

Vrump!  Vrump!  Vrump!  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  roar  of  explosions 
and  the  clatter  of  broken  glass.  Wo¬ 
men’s  shrieks  were  drowned  in  the  crash 
of  falling  buildings. 

Two  short  minutes  and  the  enemy 
was  out  of  sight,  and  a  deathly  silence 
spread  over  the  town,  broken  at  last 
by  the  clanging  of  the  firebell.  The 
streets  began  to  fill  with  an  anxious 
crowd,  which  slowly  collected  around 
a  huge  pile  of  debris — once  a  block  of 
houses,  near  the  Square.  It  divided 
to  let  a  string  of  stretchers  pass  through. 
There  lay  a  poor  old  mother,  her  grey 
hair  fluttering  beneath  the  handker¬ 
chief  covering  her  face.  On  the  second 
came  the  bodies  of  three  children,  one  a 
golden-haired  little  girl.  A  brawny 
policeman  followed,  carrying  a  tiny 
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lad,  mercifully  unconscious — for  his 
legs  were  smashed  beyond  repair. 

The  mob  swayed  angrily,  men  shook 
their  fists  at  the  sky  and  shouted  curses 
on  the  murderers.  But  what  was  the 
use!  This  was  war — BLOODY  war! 

1918 

Again  the  night  is  dark,  the  sea  is 
dark,  the  rain  is  pouring  down  and  the 
world  seems  dead  and  dull. 

But  wait,  out  of  the  mist  and  dark¬ 
ness  something  is  very  much  alive. 
Invisible,  a  presence  rather  felt  than 
heard.  Something  is  moving  ponder¬ 
ously  over  the  heaving  waves. 

Battleships  afloat  seem  slow  and 
sluggish  by  day  but  at  night  they  drive 
through  the  smother  with  huge  pur¬ 
poseful  motion.  They  appear  like 
phantoms  from  the  mist — pass  as 
shadows  and  are  gone. 

The  deck  of  the  leading  cruiser  is 
crowded  with  men.  On  the  quarter 
and  amidships  the  clink  of  bayonets 
or  the  rattle  of  tin  hats  occasionally 
sounds  above  the  throb  of  the  engines, 
and  forward  are  dimly  seen  a  body  of 
seamen  armed  with  their  traditional 
cutlasses ;  a  grim  and  resourceful  body 
of  fighters. 

To  port  is  erected  a  wooden  staging 
from  which  swing  long  prows  or  gang¬ 
ways. 


Surely  we  are  back  in  the  old  days, 
for  here  is  a  party  standing  by  to  take 
an  enemy  by  the  board. 

Onward  and  onward,  pulsing  with 
huge  mechanical  life,  the  good  ships 
are  bearing  down  on  the  enemy’s  coast- 
and  already  the  guns  along  our  far- 
flung  battle  line  are  audible  in  one 
continuous  thundering  reverberation. 

Listen — the  drone  of  unseen  aircraft 
overhead  grows  louder,  louder,  louder 
— then  less,  and  less,  and  less,  until  it 
dies  away  towards  the  coast. 

Vrump — a  bomb!  The  explosion 
comes  faintly  over  the  water — then 
again,  Vrump,  Vrump! 

Searchlights  flash  up  into  the  sky. 
For  a  moment  a  raider  is  netted  in  a 
noose  of  light  and  then  is  gone.  Now 
the  sky  is  smudged  with  puffs  of  smoke 
of  shells  bursting  round  the  bombers 
and  the  crash  of  anti-aircraft  artillery 
echoes  from  the  shore. 

Vrump!  Vrump!  Vrump!  Bomb 
after  bomb  falls  to  its  mark. 

Think  of  the  women  and  children 
killed.  This  is  war— GLORIOUS 
WAR! 

Radio  orders  come  from  Whitehall. 

Our  enemies  swing  on  their  courses 
and  head  for  Dover,  and  once  more  the 
raid  on  Zeebrugge  is  postponed. 

R.  O.  Brooke,  ’24. 


As  for  knowledge,  it  can  no  more  be  planted  in  the  human  mind  without 
labor  than  a  field  of  wheat  can  be  produced  without  the  previous  use  of  the 
plow. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  all  God’s  creation  there  is  no  place  appointed  for  the  idle  man. 

— Gladstone. 

There  is  no  possible  success  without  some  opposition  as  a  fulcrum. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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ED1T0R1A1: 


0\  ER  at  the  Club  the  other  day 
half  a  dozen  fellows  were  talking 
over  college  affairs,  past,  present 
and  future,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
coming  term. 

“You’ll  be  having  a  pretty  good  time 
this  year,  Bill,”  remarked  one  of  the 
group.  “No  executive  work  to  keep 
you  on  the  jump  all  the  time  like  you 
were  last  year.  Well,  you’ve  certainly 
earned  a  rest  from  that  kind  of  work.” 

Bill  had  been  holding  down  one  of 
the  heaviest  executive  positions  on  the 
campus  all  last  year  and  had  made  an 
outstanding  success  of  his  work. 

“Well,”  he  spoke  slowly,  “I  don’t 
know  about  that.  You  see,  I’ve  pro¬ 
mised  to  help  out  old  P - with  that 

Y - job  this  year  and  that  will  take 

quite  a  lot  of  time.” 


El<edtikm: 


He  was  right.  The  work  he  referred 
to  was  something  that  has  to  be  done 
every  year,  but  which  nobody  likes  to 
do  though  everyone  benefits  by  it. 
There  are  no  elections  for  the  position; 
there  is  no  name  on  a  letterhead,  no 
picture  in  the  year  book.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  class  just  has  to  go  the 
rounds  of  his  available  material  till  he 
can  persuade  someone  to  take  over 
the  work. 

“What’s  the  idea,”  asked  the  original 
speaker.  “Don’t  you  think  you’ve 
done  your  share  of  that  kind  of  work? 
There  are  dozens  of  fellows  in  our  year 
who  have  had  little  or  no  executive 
work  since  they  came  here.  Why  not 
pass  the  job  along  to  some  of  them  and 
take  things  easier  yourself?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  fellows,”  Bill 
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smiled.  ‘‘I’m  certainly  not  trying  to 

“hog”  things.  P -  asked  half  a 

dozen  fellows  to  take  over  that  work 
before  he  came  to  me,  but  they  weren’t 
having  any.  I’m  rather  glad  to  do  it 
because  I  found  out  last  year  that  the 
more  a  fellow  has  to  do,  the  more  he 
CAN  do,  and  the  more  he  gets  out  of 
his  time  at  college.  Now,  in  my  first 
year  here,  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I’m 
not  much  good  at  athletics — never  had 
any  training, — and  all  that  first  year  I 
just  loafed  around  or  slept  in  my  spare 
time.  I  got  so  all-fired  lazy  that  I 
couldn’t  even  be  bothered  studying  or 
reading.  By  the  end  of  the  year  I  was 
pretty  well  fed  up  with  everything. 
But  last  year,  that  job  of  mine  made 
me  show  some  action.  I  got  over  my 
loafing  habits.  And  besides  doing  that 
work,  I  managed  to  work  in  more 
studying  than  I  had  ever  done  in  my 
first  year.  And  I  had  a  good  time  too. 
I  had  to  plan  my  time  pretty  well  to 
make  the  most  of  it;  but,  do  you  know, 
fellows,  it’s  a  whole  lot  better  to  have 
something  to  do  with  all  of  your  time 
than  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  So 
that’s  why  I  don’t  mind  taking  over 
this  job.  But  you  watch  me,  I’ll  have 
just  as  good  a  time  as  any  of  you  will 
and  do  the  work  too.” 

How  many  fellows  who  trail  in  to  an 
eight  o’clock  executive  meeting  at 
eight-fifteen  ever  think  of  their  work 
in  this  way?  Apart  from  the  advant¬ 
age  of  having  something  to  do,  some 
responsibility,  the  training  received  by 
any  man  who  takes  his  executive  work 
seriously  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
him  in  his  career  after  he  leaves  college. 
Yet  how  few  seem  to  realize  this.  To 
some  the  honor  attached  to  the  position 
is  the  big  attraction.  Others  frankly  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  work 
and  are  only  doing  it — in  a  half-hearted 
way — because  they  have  been  rail¬ 
roaded  into  the  position  by  a  bunch  of 


short-sighted  student  voters.  Such  men 
only  hamper  and  unnecessarily  increase 
the  load  on  the  shoulders  of  the  real 
live  wires  who  are  to  be  found  on  every 
executive — and  found  doing  all  the 
work. 

“Here’s  Joe,”  says  the  crowd.  “Joe’s 
a  hum-dinger  on  the  violin.  Let’s 
shove  him  in  for  this  Philharmonic 
job.” 

And  whether  Joe  can  do  anything 
else  or  has  any  real  qualifications  for 
the  work,  is  seldom  considered. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  lines. 

“I  see  they  need  a  new  man  on  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Executive.  Let’s  nomi¬ 
nate  old  Art;  he  hasn’t  missed  a  chapel 
service  all  year.” 

So  Art  is  elected,  and  outside  of 
voting  “yea”  or  “nay”  on  all  motions, 
he  hardly  ever  opens  his  mouth. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
methods  used  in  other  and  larger 
colleges,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  students  nominated  by  a  nomi¬ 
nating  committee  rather  than  to  have 
this  done,  as  at  present,  by  anyone  in 
the  student  body.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  more  particularly  adaptable 
to  the  four  major  societies— Athletic, 
Literary,  Philharmonic  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
— and  to  the  Co-operative  Association. 
When  the  time  comes  for  new  officers 
for  any  of  these  societies,  let  the 
executive  of  that  society  act  as  a 
nominating  committee,  discuss  the 
qualifications  of  men  who  would  be 
suitable  for  the  work  and  nominate 
two  or  three  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
student  body. 

Such  a  system  would  result  in  our 
having  good  live  executives,  with  every 
man  working.  The  knowledge  that  he 
has  been  chosen  by  an  executive  body 
for  his  position,  and  approved  by  the 
voters,  should  be  a  great  incentive  to 
any  man. 
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Another  decided  advantage  of  such  a 
method  would  be  that  it  would  practi¬ 
cally  do  away  with  elections  by  acclama¬ 
tion  which  are  all  too  frequent  at  the 
O.  A.  C.,  and  are  a  source  neither  of 
satisfaction  to  the  acclaimed  nor  of 
interest  to  the  electors. 

Popular  interest  in  our  elections  has 
hitherto  been  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  members  of  executives 
take  their  responsibilities  lightly.  The 
system  suggested  above  may  not  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  our  societies, 
but  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  present  method  of  electing 
officers.  What  says  the  Students’ 
Council? 


M^glby  M<m 

As  the  O.  A.  C.  is  again  entering 
both  Intermediate  and  Junior  teams 
in  Intercollegiate  rugby,  there  will  be 
a  good  chance  for  new  men  to  catch 
a  place  on  one  of  the  teams. 


Kenny  Forman  is  requesting  that 
all  those  who  expect  to  turn  out 
for  rugby  will,  as  far  as  possible,  get  into 
condition  before  October  first.  How 
about  cutting  out  the  smokes  and  taking 
a  daily  turn  on  the  road? 


The  illustrations  on  pages  3,  7,  11, 
and  13  are  loaned  by  the 
Farmers’  Advocate. 


A  liberal  rate  of  interest  with  absolute 
security  is  the  attractive  offer  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  holders  of 
the  Canadian  Government  war  loan 
bonds  maturing  December  1,  1922. 

The  offer  is  not  made  to  investors 
generally,  but  only  to  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  soon  to  mature.  The  bonds 
to  be  retired,  bearing  interest  at  five 
and  one-half  per  cent,  will  be  exchanged 
for  new  bonds  bearing  the  same  rate  of 
interest.  See  the  advertisement  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  this  issue. 


Tk<s  FsiirBMdiFdititd 


In  the  papers  every  day 
You  can  read  what  wise  men  say: 
How  they  rip  and  rant  and  curse, 
That  the  world  is  getting  worse: 

But  you  never  read  a  line 
Showing  such  a  fate  as  mine. 

Chorus 

For  I'm-  a  lonely  bachelor  on  the  land : 

I  work  from,  morn  till  night  with  either 
hand. 

If  I  could  only  get 
A  little  farmerette , 

Then  I'd  begin  to  farm-  to  beat  the  band! 


I  would  take  her  from  the  strife 
Of  a  toilsome  city  life, 

And  I’d  dress  her  up  in  silk, 

If  she’d  only  learn  to  milk. 

She  could  have  the  whole  outdoors, 
If  she’d  only  do  the  chores. 

Chorus 

She  would  soon  be  strong  and  free 
And  as  happy  as  could  be. 

I  would  let  her  hoe  the  beans, 

If  she’d  only  patch  my  jeans, 

And  I’d  sign  her  up  for  life, 

If  she’d  only  be  my  wife. 

Chorus 

— McK.  Me  A.  in  Life. 
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Qmuum9 


By  Noah  Gunn 


Aee®um£  ®1P  ftk® 


fespeetor 


ERE  you  ever  on  the  road, 
Bill?  No!  I  don’t  mean  broke, 
— that’s  epidemic  with  all  B. 
S.  A.’s.  What  I  mean  is  travelling  in 
the  commercial  sense.  Well,  you’ll 
have  had  some  of  the  joys  and  pleasures 
that  fall  our  way  but,  believe  me,  I  feel 
that  I  have  about  qualified  for  the 
crochet  embroidered  mitts  that  go  to 
the  winner  for  participatin’  in  the 
greatest  number  of  events. 

Why,  Bill,  just  look  me  over.  I’m 
not  a  wreck — I’m  just  driftwood  on  the 
shore;  all  my  hopes  of  livin’  to  a  ripe 
old  age  are  shot — shot  higher  ’n — well, 
the  sky,  for  instance. 

You  say  I  look  all  right,  well,  maybe 
I  do.  I  know  I’m  holdin’  my  own  in 
weight — sure,  I’ve  been  gainin’  a  little 
right  along,  too,  but  a  fellow  like  me 
has  a  right  to  weigh  240  pounds  or 
more  and  I  only  go  218.  It’s  just  my 
natural  constitution  that  helps  me  out; 
it  isn’t  the  life  I  lead.  Why  I  used  to 
fatten  up  on  Dining  Hall  grub  and  me 
in  trainin’  all  the  time,  too;  don’t 
laugh,  I  was  goin’  to  say  at  America’s 
Great  Indoor  Game;  sure,  a  game’s  a 
game,  Bill,  and  trainin’  is  trainin’. 

Well,  I’m  serious,  Bill,  and  if  I 


could  get  another  job  that  took  me  off 
the  road  and  all  its  hardships,  why  I’d 
take  it;  still,  I  don’t  know,  either. 
I’m  public-spirited,  Bill,  and  I  know 
it’s  only  a  guy  with  my  peculiar  ability 
could  handle  this  job  and  maybe  I’d 
be  doin’  a  great  public  wrong  if  I 
stepped  out.  So  I  guess,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public,  I  can  be  a  martyr 
and  stand  it  a  while  yet.  But  I’ve  got 
some  reform  measures  in  mind. 

Some  of  these  days  I’m  goin’  down 
to  Ottawa  and  see  Mr.  King.  Surely, 
if  a  Government  can  say  when,  where 
and  what  we  drink,  it  can  do  some 
regulatin’  of  other  things,  too.  I  hope 
the  Premier  has  to  do  a  lot  of  stump 
speechin’,  round  in  little  burgs  and  he’ll 
be  more  sympathetic. 

I  wonder  did  he  ever  have  to  billet 
himself,  some  swelterin’  hot  night  in 
July,  in  an  enclosure  off  the  main  hall 
of  a  village  hotel,  where  the  only 
excuse  for  a  window  opened  against  a 
neighboring  brick  wall,  below  which 
and  on  the  ground  was  Tom-cats’  alley, 
where  the  musically-inclined  pussies  put 
on  an  extended  and  varied  program  all 
night. 

After  you  have  thrown  your  water 
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pitcher,  contents  and  all,  as  a  peace- 
offerin’,  you  get  up  in  the  a.m.  feelin’ 
like  a  remains  and  then  to  get  a  wash 
you’ve  got  to  go  out  to  the  pump,  the 
staff  of  the  hotel  meanwhile  busyin’ 
himself  milkin’  the  cow  or  runnin’  down 
an  egg  for  your  breakfast. 

That’s  another  thing,  Bill,  the  grub. 
I’m  wastin’  away,  except,  as  I  said 
before,  my  constitution  helps  me  out. 
Why  some  of  those  places  must  be 
Russia.  Honest,  Bill,  I’ve  had  to 
order  the  whole  menu  over  three  times 
before  I  got  a  start  even,  and  then  I’d 
come  away  starvin’?  But  that’s  not 
so  bad  because  you  only  buy  the  menu 
once,  along  with  the  packin’-box  you 
slept  in. 

Where  they  stick  you  is  where  it’s 
“by  the  carte” — French  for  what  you 
get  you  pay  for  by  the  individual. 
If  I  get  a  real  meal  at  such  places  I 
always  get  the  indigestion,  simply  from 
lookin’  over  the  head  waiter’s  report 
on  the  food  I’ve  consumed. 

And  then  there’s  this  hotel  bus  out¬ 
rage.  Why  some  of  the  hay  waggons  a 
fellow  has  to  ride  in  are  liable  to  bring 
on  apoplexy  with  tryin’  to  catch  your¬ 
self  from  raisin’  through  the  roof. 
Yes — sure,  the  hotel  is  often  only  a 
couple  of  blocks  away,  but  often  it’s 
farther,  and  I  maintain  that  when  these 
things  are  operated  for  the  convenience 
of  the  travellin’  public,  it’s  the  public’s 
duty  to  use  them. 

Now,  I  don’t  mind  payin’  my  two 
bits,  or,  even  four,  for  a  long  haul,  but 
I  do  claim  that  nothin’  short  of  a 
Studebaker  seven-passenger  should  be 
used  on  bus  services. 

There’s  the  trains,  too,  Bill,  that 


need  a  bit  of  improvin’.  It’s  terrible 
the  service  between  a  lot  of  these  little 
towns.  You  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  often  as  early  as  six-thirty, 
leavin’  the  city  and  then  after  rushin’ 
through  your  business  you  can’t  get 
out  of  the  town  till  late.  The  only 
train  goin’  back  bein’  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  one.  That  is,  it  accommodates 
the  villagers  by  waitin’  till  they  have 
finished  their  suppers  and  can  come 
down  to  the  station  to  count  how 
many  cars  of  cows,  humans,  pigs 
maybe  and  freight  it  is  trailin’  to-night. 
Mixed  locals  is  another  term  they  go  by; 
I’ll  say  they’re  mixed  in  their  idea  of 
what  the  good-natured  travellin’  public 
will  stand  for. 

And  say,  why  don’t  they  cut  out 
usin’  coal  on  railroads  or  else  burn 

stuff  with  no  cinders.  The  railroads 

must  save  cinders  as  a  by-product  the 
way  the  engineers  and  trainmen  save 
them  up  in  the  coaches. 

Why  a  fellow  can’t  go  to  sleep  and 
let  his  mouth  drop  open  but  what  he 
wakes  up  dreamin’  he’s  a  worm  masti¬ 
catin’  dirt  for  a  livin’.  And  some  of 
these  fussy  conductors,  too,  that  raise 
such  a  holler  about  you  garagin’  your 
tired  feet  on  the  seat  ahead.  They 

just  ought  to  have  our  job  for  a  while 
and  then  see  if  they’d  be  so  hard  to 
get  along  with. 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  Bill,  the  more 
abused  I  feel  and  maybe  yet  I’ll  resign 
sometime.  You  know  all  that’s  keepin’ 
me  on — just  a  desire  to  serve  where 
best  I  can.  But  take  my  advice  and 
when  you’re  choosin’  a  job,  pick 

somethin’  easy — like  farmin’,  for  in¬ 
stance. 
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In  order  that  we  may  live  up  to  the 
previous  standards  of  the  Philharmonic 
work  the  executive  is  looking  forward 
to  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
student  body.  To  have  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  to  commence  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  term  and  consistently  attend 
all  practices  in  order  that  every  one 
may  get  a  fair  trial. 

Last  year  the  Philharmonic  very 
successfully  staged  “A  Pair  of  Spec¬ 
tacles,”  and  the  cantata — “Queen 
Esther”.  This  year  we  hope  to  put 
on  another  dramatic  play  and  also  one 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  light  operas, 
possibly  “The  Mikado.”  To  do  this 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  practice  and 
a  great  deal  of  time,  but  the  benefit 
that  one  receives  from  the  training  in 
this  work  more  than  offsets  the  loss 
of  the  time  that  any  one  may  give. 

Mr.  Gladstone  Brown  will  again  be 
in  charge  of  the  choir  and  choral  work 
and  the  valuable  training  that  he  will 
give  will  certainly  be  a  great  asset  to 
those  that  take  part  in  this  work.  The 
executive  are  at  quite  an  expense  in 
keeping  the  choral  and  choir  work  up 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  a  good  per¬ 
centage  of  the  student  body  s'hould 
turn  out  and  benefit  from  this  work. 


Last  year  a  large  percentage  of  the 
men  took  an  interest  in  this  work  and 
the  interest  continued  throughout  the 
year.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the 
case  of  the  members  from  MacDonald 
Institute  for  it  was  evident  that  the 
attendance  from  this  quarter  decidedly 
decreased  towards  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  the  choir  section  this  was  particularly 
noticeable  and  with  the  Chapel  service 
being  held  in  the  morning,  beginning 
with  this  year,  it  is  desirable  that  as 
many  of  the  girls  as  possible  turn  out 
and  give  us  their  help. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  executive  to 
have  every  student,  as  enrolled,  fill  out 
a  questionnaire  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  some  definite  information  as  to 
the  ability  each  student  has  along 
Philharmonic  lines.  With  this  infor¬ 
mation  at  hand,  the  executive  will  have 
a  working  idea  as  to  what  they  may 
attempt,  so  it  is  to  every  one’s  interest 
that  this  questionnaire  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  filled  out. 

When  our  College  term  commences, 
let  us  one  and  all  unite  in  making  this 
year  one  that  will  remain  in  our  mem¬ 
ories  as  being  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  beneficial  in  the  history  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 


w& 


John,  the  summer  farmer  and  winter 
college  student,  pitched  the  sheaves 
with  an  energy  and  abandon  which 
called  forth  a  protest  from  his  youn(ger 
brother  who  was  building  the  load. 

“Hey,  there,”  said  the  Y.  B.,  “just 
because  you’re  going  off  to-night  to 
get  some  light  exercise  playing  tennis, 
you  don’t  need  to  bury  me.” 


“That’s  all  right,”  replied  John,  as 
he  put  up  a  whole  shock,  “but  this  field 
has  to  be  cleared  at  a  reasonable  hour.” 

The  Y.  B.’s  reply  was  lost  in  a  cloud 
of  sheaves. 

John’s  industry  was  rewarded.  As 
the  last  load  disappeared  inside  the 
barn  he  ran  for  the  house,  scattering 
clothes  behind  him. 
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“My,  John,”  said  his  mother,  as  he 
banged  into  the  kitchen,  “I  do  wish 
you  weren’t  always  in  such  a  rush.” 

But  her  son’s  reply  >vas  mixed  with 
shaving  soap  and  was  unintelligible. 

“Oh,  John,”  hollered  a  voice  from 
the  direction  of  the  barn.  John  looked 
out  the  door.  It  was  the  Y.  B. 

“You  can’t  wear  my  white  ducks.” 

John  gave  a  disparaging  grunt.  Then 
an  idea  struck  him. 

“Hey,”  he  called,  “how’d  you  like 
to  perform  a  little  gratuitous  exercise 
and  get  out  my  horse?” 

It  was  the  Y.  B.’s  turn  to  grunt. 
Nevertheless,  he  walked  off  toward  the 
horse  stable.  For  a  Y.  B.  he  was  well 
trained. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  little  grey 
mare  was  going  down  the  road  as  if 
her  life  depended  on  it.  She  had  to 
beat  the  sun  down.  While  she  had 

r 

only  four  miles  to  go  and  the  sun  had 
several  millions,  their  rates  of  speed 
were  relative. 


“There  goes  John,”  said  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  grinned  at  one  another. 
He  had  a  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  a 
nail  file  in  the  other  and  the  lines  be¬ 
tween  his  knees.  He  was  putting  on 
the  finishing  touches. 

“Some  day,”  he  remarked,  “I’m 
going  to  look  as  if  I’d  just  stepped  out 
of  a  band-box.” 

His  buggy  was  soon  out  of  sight, 
leaving  a  little  cloud  of  dust  hanging 
in  the  evening  air. 

Some  time  later  a  neighbour  heard 
the  soft  rattle  of  rubber-tired  wheels 
on  the  gravel.  Being  of  an  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  he  got  up  and  looked  out 
the  window.  He  recognized  the  little 
mare.  John’s  feet  were  on  the  dash¬ 
board,  his  head  on  the  back  cushion, 
and  the  neighbour  thought  he  was 
gazing  contentedly  at  the  moon. 

But  in  reality  he  was  sound  asleep. 
The  grey  knew  the  way  home  perfectly. 
Ten  hours  in  the  harvest  field  had  been 
a  day’s  work. 

—’24. 
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Isn’t  golfing  simply  wonderful;  and 
such  splendid  exercise  too,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Oh  yes,  everybody  that 
counts  for  anything  plays  golf.  Nowa¬ 
days,  in  this  advanced  age,  one  can’t 
pick  up  a  magazine  wdthout  finding  in 
it  the  picture  of  the  latest  golfing 
champion.  Of  course  these  champions 
are  always  dukes  or  counts  or  some¬ 
thing  psychic  like  that,  don  t  you 
think? 

It’s  so  hectic,  too,  to  go  out  on  the 
beautiful  rolling  campus.  Of  course 
one  just  wears  any  old  thing.  Some¬ 
thing  debonair  and  interpretive.  In 
fact  the  whole  game  is  debonair.  Don’t 
you  think?  Mr.  Buntle  goes  wath  us. 


He’s  so  wonderfully  clever;  really  he  is, 
and  he  gives  us  talks  on  things  that 
count;  talks  on  psychoanalysis,  and 
Chesterton  and  Einstein.  You  know 
he  has  a  wonderful  new  theory  called 
Relativity  and  atoms  and  all  that;  and 
a  poor  book-keeper  or  bar-tender,  I 
forget  which,  gave  a  wonderful  cosmic 
explanation  of  it  that  impressed  the 
wrhole  world.  But  that’s  the  way  with 
golf.  It’s  so  catholic,  so  cosmopolitan. 
Mr.  Buntle  just  fits  in  with  our  free- 
thinking  ideas.  I  just  revel  in  free- 
thinking.  I  think  every  modern  wo¬ 
man  should  do  her  own  thinking;  you 
know  they  didn’t  use  to.  It  was 
thought  to  be  vulgar. 
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Our  set  believes  in  free-thinking; 
and  we  call  ourselves  a  circle,  the  Circle 
of  Six,  because  a  circle  is  emblematic  of 
— of,  you  know  something  that  is  com¬ 
plete  and  finished,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Just  like  psychoanalysis,  only 
far  more  exclusive.  Don’t  you  think? 
I  think  our  circle  are  the  only  girls  here 
that  count  for  anything.  They  all  have 
great  ambitions,  and  are  so  much  more 
psychic  than  the  other  girls,  and  we  all 
play  golf.  I  don’t  play  very  well,  but 
Mr.  Buntle  who  wears  riding  togs  and 
all  that,  told  me  that  I  had  a  splendid 
stroke  and  that  I  had  more  innate 
golfing  ability  than  most  girls.  Isn’t 
he  simply  too  wonderful  for  words? 

The  other  day  he  talked  to  us  on 
child  hygienics,  and  the  higher  pan¬ 
theism.  Really  you  have  no  idea  how 
educated  he  is,  and  we  all  adore  him. 
He  said  that  modern  children  were 
brought  up  all  wrong  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  modern  educated  woman 
to  go  into  the  slums  and  make  speeches 
before  the  common  people.  We  are 


all  just  crazy  to  go.  It  would  be  so 
hectic,  and  Mr.  Buntle  says  it  would  do 
worlds  of  good.  Our  set  is  going  to 
dash  down  on  a  slumming  party.  It 
will  be  perfectly  divine.  Don’t  you 
think? 

Mr.  Buntle  is  such  a  wonderful 
player.  He  has  all  the  latest  form. 
After  all,  everything  depends  on  form. 
One  simply  can’t  play  golf  without  the 
proper  form.  It  isn’t  done.  Of  course 
Mr.  Buntle’s  form  is  perfect.  He  was 
in  dear  old  England  while  we  were  there, 
and  over  there  you  know  everything  is 
so  much  more  cosmic,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  There  were  so  many  really 
great  people  who  played  there  with  us. 
It  is  so  much  more  hedonic.  Our  set 
all  believe  in  hedonism.  It  conforms 
so  well  to  our  free-thinking  minds.  All 
our  circle  are  really  true  hedonists. 
Mr.  Buntle  says  that  it  makes  this 
chaotic  world  so  much  more  cosmic. 
Really,  if  one  isn’t  a  hedonist  one  is 
nothing. 

“Dr.  Bone.” 


THE  NIGHT  WIND 

Where  the  huge  clouds  part, 

A  voice  from  God’s  heart 
Saith  unto  me 

In  accents  clear: 

“Who  hath  eyes,  let  him  see; 

Who  hath  ears,  let  him  hear!” 

The  wind  with  delight 
Shakes  the  mantle  of  night, 

And  roars  through  the  trees 
With  the  voice  of  the  seas; 

And  it  saith  to  my  mind: 

“Some  day  thou  shalt  find 
Thy  home  in  the  deep, 

When  death  wakes  thee  from  sleep.” 


Frederick  George  Scott. 
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Tk®  Proposed  Pkysic&l  Programme 

foir  Oo  Ao  Co 

By  K.  W.  Forman 


A  RECOGNIZED  Department  of 
Physical  Education  is  needed 
in  order  that  we  may  develop 
the  details  in  connection  with  the 
following: 

(A)  A  prescribed  Exercise  Course  for 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

Participation  by  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  in  some  form  of  approved 
physical  activity  for  at  least  two  periods 
a  week,  this  training  consisting  of  calis¬ 
thenics,  gymnastics  and  mass  games. 
A  few  lectures  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term,  to  be  given  the  Freshmen 
year  on  subjects  such  as  Sex  Education 
and  Hygiene,  care  of  the  body  in  its 
various  aspects,  such  as  the  essential 
facts  of  exercise  and  fatigue,  bathing, 
diet,  elements  of  sanitation  and  proper 
clothing,  etc.  Physical  efficiency  tests 
each  year  will  show  the  progress  of 
students  in  their  training. 

(B)  A  Physical  Examination  of  all 
students  —  classifying  men  in  four 
groups  similar  to  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tion. 

Our  exercise  programme  should  be 
closely  related  to  the  results  of  a  com¬ 
plete  medical  examination  of  each 
student.  As  far  as  possible  we  should 
feature  out  of  door  activities  that  take 


the  form  of  interesting,  competitive  and 
healthful  games.  Preference  should  be 
given  to  those  indoor  and  outdoor 
games  in  which  an  individual  can  indulge 
late  in  life.  Formal  work  and  cor¬ 
rective  exercises  should  be  reserved  for 
those  students  whose  examinations  show 
need  for  this  type  of  a  program. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  who  are 
physically  fit  are  told  that  they  can 
elect  any  of  the  organized  sports  (with 
the  understanding  that  they  would 
have  to  observe  the  practice  rules  of 
the  team  squads  selected).  Each  man 
may  select  from  any  of  the  following 
available  activities  : 


In  The  Fall: 


Football  (Rugby) 

Cage  Ball 

Soccer 

Tug-of-War 

Baseball 

Swimming  and 

Track  and  Field 

Life  Saving 

Events 

Boxing 

Cross  Country 

Wrestling 

Squads 

Water  Polo 

Volley  Ball 

Tennis 

Basket  Ball 

In  the  Winter: 

Baseball 

Aquatics 

Basketball 

Water  Polo 

i 

Athletic  Meets 

Hockey 

Volley  Ball 

Gym  Team 
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Boxing  Indoor  Athletic 

Wrestling  Games 

Fencing  Squash 

Hand  Ball  Gym  Class  Work 

(C)  An  Intramural  Sports  Program 
— An  organized  and  enlarged  program 
of  voluntary  physical  activities  avail¬ 
able  to  the  whole  student  body  and 
faculty. 


Intramural  Contests  —  Inter-year 
competition  will  take  place  in  these 
various  sports.  By  a  percentage  system 
it  can  easily  be  calculated  what  year 
will  win  the  All-round  Championship. 
Fall  and  winter  all-round  athletic 
championships  can  be  conducted  by 
using  the  class  as  a  competitive  unit. 
An  all-round  Athletic  Championship 
Trophy  should  be  a  permanent  fixture, 
on  which  the  numerals  of  the  class 
winning  the  championship  each  year 
should  be  engraved.  Such  a  trophy 
will  arouse  more  enthusiasm. 


Rules  Governing  Intramural  Sport 

(1)  Men  who  do  not  make  college 
team  squads  are  eligible  for  year  teams. 

(2)  No  man  should  be  allowed  to 
play  on  more  than  one  year  team 
during  the  term. 

(3)  Points  are  awarded  to  the  class 
winning  in  any  inter-year  sport. 

(4)  Points  are  also  awarded  the 
years  having  men  who  receive  0’s  and 
02’s  in  any  sport. 

The  opportunity  to  play  on  a  year 
team  should  act  as  an  incentive  to  a 
student  who  may  not  be  able  to  make 
the  College  first  and  second  teams.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  have  second  teams 
in  some  of  the  more  popular  inter-year 
sports. 

(5)  A  second  team  of  a  class  winning 
from  a  second  team  of  another  class 
scores  as  many  points  toward  the  all¬ 
round  Athletic  Championship  as  the 
winning  first  team.  The  organization 


of  the  inter-year  competitions  results 
in  keeping  a  greater  number  of  men  on 
the  college  team  squads  during  the 
entire  year.  It  encourages  participa¬ 
tion  in  city  league  and  inter-faculty 
competitions. 

(D)  A  Leader’s  Corps  will  be  trained 
to  lead  gymnasium  classes,  teach  ath¬ 
letic  games,  coach  in  boxing,  wrestling, 
fencing,  track,  aquatic  and  athletic 
teams.  This  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  an  Intramural  programme. 

A  Leader’s  Corps  is  composed  of 
coaches  and  leaders.  Each  coach  has 
complete  control  of  his  sport  and  man¬ 
agement  of  leaders  under  his  sport. 
Leaders  are  appointed  chiefly  for  inter¬ 
year  sports  and  given  a  certain  amount 
of  training  to  carry  on  these  sports. 
Special  training  is  given  to  Gymnastic 
Leaders  in  Athletic  Group  Games. 
This  group  of  leaders  will  conduct 
gymnastic  classes  for  Freshmen,  Sopho¬ 
mores  and  Short  Course  men,  besides 
assisting  in  Mass  Athletic  Meets,  Volley 
Ball,  Cage  Ball,  Squash,  Tug-of-War, 
Cross  Country  runs,  Hand  Ball,  etc. 
This  group  of  leaders  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  demonstrations  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  group  games  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  in  that  way  help  in  the 
College  Extension  Work  of  uplifting 
rural  social  life. 

Inter-year  Managers,  although  not 
considered  part  of  the  Leaders’  Corps, 
are  necessary  for  the  successful  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  programme.  They  are  to 
arrange  for  practices,  pick  the  teams 
for  their  sports,  and  see  that  their 
teams  are  present  when  scheduled  to 
play. 

The  duties  of  College  managers  are 
to  bring  the  inter-year  managers  to¬ 
gether,  supervise  the  drawing  up  of 
schedules,  and  arrange'  for  practice 
periods. 
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The  Organization  for  Promoting  the 
Proposed  Programme. 

Athletic  Association 

Athletic  Executive 

»  ! 

Physical  Director 


Leaders  Corps  College  Managers 

Coaches  Inter-year  Managers 

Leaders 

Intramural  athletics  since  the  War 
are  being  adopted  by  all  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  con¬ 


tinent.  Why  should  we  not  strive  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  best,  since  the 
O.  A.  C.  is  one  of  the  best. 

For  years  athletics  at  this  college 
have  been  carried  on  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  are  handicapped  in  not 
having  an  athletic  field  and  necessary 
funds  for  equipment,  which  is'  essential 
for  executing  an  effective  program. 

Since  1914  we  have  tried  to  obtain 
the  present  dairy  field  as  an  athletic 
campus,  but  our  plans  have  been 
frustrated  each  time.  It  is  our  great 
desire  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  accomplish  our  end  in  securing  a 
better  physical  training  field  and  facili¬ 
ties  enough  to  carry  out  such  a  program 
as  outlined  here. 
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It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
Mr.  K.  W.  Forman  is  to  be  our  physical 
director  for  the  coming  year.  As 
student  director  of  a-thletics  in  past 
years,  we  have  come  to  admire  “Kenny” 
for  his  sterling  qualities  of  character 

and  his  athletic  ability.  We  know  he 
has  the  support  of  the  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  whole-heartedly,  and  to  a  man, 
and  we  think  no  one  has  the  confidence 
and  good-will  of  the  whole  student 
body  to  the  degree  that  he  has.  Our 
President  has  found  the  funds  for  the 
appointment,  and  Mr.  Forman  takes 
charge  as  our  unanimous  choice.  He  is 
familiar  with  past  athletic  programmes 
at  the  College  and  he  is  enthusiastic  over 
athletics  all  the  time  and  interested  in 
the  fitness  of  all.  We  look  forward  to 
a  year  of  great  activity  and  success  on 


the  campus  and  in  the  gymnasium 
under  his  able  guidance. 

With  “Kenny”  as  director,  we  can 
expect  to  find  the  idea  of  mass  athletics 
or  training  for  all,  emphasized.  And 
what,  after  all,  could  be  more  proper 
than  to  induce  every  one  to  take  part 
in  some  branch  of  athletics?  Every 
student  should  decide  where  he  wants 
to  take  part,  either  by  preference  or 
after  consultation  and  advice.  A  train¬ 
ed  body  and  a  robust  constitution  mean 
an  alert  quick  mind  for  studies.  Then, 
too,  we  pay  our  perfectly  good  money 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion — why  not  get  the  worth  of  it  in  an 
improved  body  and  more  active  mind? 
Let  us  then  get  the  proper  balance  in 
studies  and  sports  and  every  one  will 
be  the  better  for  it  and  a  well  rounded 
College  education  will  result. 
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‘‘Revolution,  Riot,  Blood  and  Gore,  Twenty-two  Forevermore!” 


Dear  Alumni: — 

L"1  pJHIS  being  the  first  occasion  since 
the  19th  of  May  that  Ye  Editor 
has  felt  literarily  inclined,  said 
inclination  being  provoked  by  various 
and  sundry  bits  of  news  which  have 
filtered  into  his  brain — either  by  com¬ 
munication  or  by  inspiration,  the  same 
is  hereby  passed  on  for  the  edification 
of  all  and  sundry. 

Bert  Renwick  has  safely  chaperoned 
another  Summer  School  Session  at  the 
College. 

Herby  Alp  and  J.  W.  MacKay  are 
busily  engaged  chasing  Dick  Painter 
and  the  Corn  Borer  out  of  Port  Stanley. 

Roily  Frith  paid  a  visit  to  Guelph 
during  the  Summer  Course  of  School 
Ma’ams.  Look  ’em  over,  Roily. 

Jamieson  is  taking  a  position  in  Galt 
Collegiate,  teaching  Agriculture  and 
Science.  Handy  for  Jimmie  to  go 
home  week-ends  and  pick  up  College 
news  for  ’22  Alu,mni. 

Tommy  Armstrong  has  been  in  the 
hospital  with  nose  trouble — some  of 
Chilcott’s  work. 

Tommy  Thompson  is  going  to  Saska¬ 
toon  to  take  a  position  in  the  Collegiate 
— Agriculture  and  Biology.  Take  the 
blackboard  along,  Tommy. 


Ross  Quirie  is  in  British  Columbia  as 
Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner:  ‘‘Good 
old  Short  Course.” 

Doc  Edwards  is  in  British  Columbia 
— Department  of  Education,  teaching 
in  a  High  School;  32-48-56-22  Hip! 
Hip! 

J.  E.  Brown  is  at  home  on  the  farm 
in  Simcoe  County.  We  understand  he 
is  understudying  E.  C.  Drury. 

C.  M.  Meek  is  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Walkerton  and  still 
carrying  on  Cow  Testing  work. 

Archibald  is  going  to  Monteith  to 
teach:  who  or  what — we  don’t  know. 

Hank  Claus  is  following  his  usual  (?) 
occupation  at  Crystal  Beach. 

Mike  Dewan  is  on  the  staff  at  Kempt- 
ville  Agricultural  School. 

Ken  Forman  has  been  taking  a 
Physical  Culture  Course  under  the 
direction  of  Fred  Shore  at  Delaware, 
in  preparation  for  his  strenuous  duties 
of  Physical  Director  at  the  College,  the 
coming  year. 

Frank  Greaney  is  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Saskatchewan. 

Ted  Wildman  is  ‘‘kicking”  for  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Highways. 

Geo.  E.  Patton  is  now  Provincial 

Motion  Picture  Director  for  the  Ontario 
(Continued  on  page  xvi) 
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Miss  Kate  Graham  is  taking  a 
summer  school  course  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Some  time  in  September, 
Kate  goes  to  Toronto  University  where 
she  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  by 
the  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
We  understand  her  work  will  be  in  the 
line  of  plant  pathology.  Congratu¬ 
lations. 

*  *  * 

A  letter  from  Cy  Hessel,  who  gradu¬ 
ated  with  year  T9,  conveys  the  glad¬ 
some  tidings  that  since  July  3rd,  1922, 
there  has  been  a  Mrs.  Cyril  Hessel. 
Their  address  is  Acre  Farm,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  York,  England.  Cy  promised 
a  longer  letter  in  the  near  future,  and 
we  are  hoping  he  won’t  forget.  Con¬ 
grats.  on  that  business  of  July  3rd. 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  in  Detroit  has  found 
a  few  O.  A.  C.  friends  to  keep  him  from 
getting  lonesome.  Ernie  Bennett  and 
Tommy  Blow,  both  of  ’23,  are  working 


this  summer  with  the  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Co.  At  Harper  Hospital 
Kay  Freel  and  Betty  Mowat,  of  this 
year’s  Macdonald  Associate  Class,  are 
taking  their  pupil  dietitian  work.  A. 
K.  Hillery,  who  took  one  year  with 
’24,  has  just  completed  a  course  in  the 
Michigan  State  Auto  School  and  is 
intending  to  start  in  business  in  De¬ 
troit.  Clarence  Ferguson  hits  the  big 
town  about  every  two  weeks.  Our 
correspondent  also  saw  Ray  Ure,  ’21, 
enjoying  a  canoe  ride  at  Belle  Isle  on  a 
recent  Sunday  but  was  not  speaking 
to  him. 

*  *  * 

BIRTHS 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Luckham, 
O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  on  July  5th,  1922,  a 
daughter,  Grace  Irene. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  McElroy, 
Industrial  Farm,  Fort  William,  Ont., 
on  August  1st,  1922,  a  daughter,  Bar¬ 
bara  Frances. 


Chopped  Stuff 

HEN  attending  threshings  eat 
an  extra  piece  of  pie,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  other  fellow  will, 
if  you  don’t. 

*  *  * 

On  Sundays,  if  you  have  two  or 

three  hours  to  spare,  the  time  may  be 

well  spent  in  sleeping. 

*  *  * 

When  giving  the  horse  a  friendly 

slap,  be  sure  to  hit  a  fly  at  the  same 

time.  The  horse  will  appreciate  it. 


It  is  reported  that  G.  J.  Spencer  is 

commencing  a  factory  at  Port  Stanley 

manufacturing  corncob  pipes.  He  has 

developed  a  strain  of  corn-borers  which 

hollow  out  the  cobs  and  the  pipe-stems. 

*  *  * 

At  least  one  member  of  Year  ’24  has 

settled  on  a  thesis.  He  is  seeking  to 

cross  alfalfa  with  sow-thistle  in  order 

to  insure  a  permanent  catch. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  forget  that  cranks  are  often 
needed  to  get  things  going. 
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ALL  FOR 
THIRTY 

Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
$30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  with  Brequet  hairspring,  com¬ 
pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
thirty  dollars. 

Guaranteed,  of  Course 


RYR1E  BROS. 

Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 


Kennedy’s 


For  College 

Photographs 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
Frames  suitable  for  Photographs. 
Enlargements  carefully  made 
from  Amateur  Films. 


Phone  498 


Nothing  Doing 

’24 — “Have  a  job  for  the  summer?” 

’23 — “No,  I  went  back  to  the  farm.” 

*  *  * 

Judge — “You  are  charged  with  break¬ 
ing  a  chair  over  your  wife’s  head.” 

Prisoner — “It  was  an  accident,  your 
honor.” 

Judge — “What!  Didn’t  you  intend 
to  hit  her?” 

Prisoner — “Yes,  but  I  didn’t  intend 
to  break  the  chair!” 


3  Chairs  3  Barbers 

Service  Our  Motto 

SPRENTALL  and  CLARK’S 

BARBER  SHOP 

The  Shop  of  Real  Service — a  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you. 

32  Parden  St. 
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From  an  American  College  comes  the 
welcome  news  that  they  have  at  last  a 
strain  of  blackbirds  which  will  thin 
corn  without  pulling  all  the  hill. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  poor  practice  when  milking 
to  stop  before  the  pail  is  filled.  A 
brimming  pail  ensures  good  results. 

*  *  * 

Sambo — “Looky,  heah,  big  boy,  don’t 
yo’  all  mess  wif  me  ’cause  I’s  hard! 
Las’  week  Ah  falls  and  busts  a  saw  an’ 
Ah  busts  it  comp-lete-ly !” 

Rambo — “Call  dat  hard?  Listen, 
man.  Every  time  I  wash  I  scratches 
the  bath-tub.” 

*  *  * 

Golf 

Horace  (after  missing  the  ball  com¬ 
pletely) — “Oh  dear.  I  used  to  be  a 
good  shot.  My  brother  in  Australia 
is  a  wonderful  shot.” 

'Caddie — “Keep  on  dishin’  out  the 
ground,  boss.  You’ll  soon  be  with 
him.” 

*  * 

He — “Will  you  love  me  if  I  give  up 
all  my  bad  habits.” 

She — “But  George,  how  could  you 
expect  me  to  love  a  perfect  stranger.” 
—Judge. 

*  *  * 

“Looky  heah,  Sambo,  if  I’se  catches 
yo’  in  dat  barn  again  I’ll  hit  yo’  dat 
hard  dat  yo’s  goin’  to  draw  plans 
where  yo’s  goin’  to  land.” 

“Yo’  listen  tu  me,  Niggah.  I’se 
had  ’nuff  of  dat  chatter.  Yo’  take  a 
pass  at  me,  brudder,  an’  I’ll  raise  sech 
a  lump  on  yoh  head  that  the  ambul¬ 
ance  will  take  the  bump  away  and 
yo’ll  have  to  walk.  Does  yo’  heah 
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NOTE  THIS!- 

To  tell  you  of  the  virtuous 
qualities  of 


foiCey-Hrim  bfeftd, 
gaffer  ‘Bziif t  ” 


'othey 


in  the  form  of  an  advertisement, 
would  probably  necessitate  a 
space  ten  times  as  great  as 
this;  however,  to  realize  them, 
requires  but  a  comparison 
with  other  makes,  irrespective 
of  price. 

Upon  the  reputation  of  this 
shop,  we  strongly  advocate, 
and  believe  it  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  to  drop  in  and 
see  these 


Made>to*Measure  Clothes 

J.  A.  SHIELDS,  221  Paisley  St. 

Di^trilv’tor  for  G"Hnh  PhAr,e  I7r-7T 


FOR  Spring  Flowering  in  the  Garden 
and  in  the  house  during  the  winter 
months  Flowering  Bulbs  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Nar¬ 
cissus  are  unequalled.  Very  easy  to 
grow.  Instructions  with  every 
crder.  Moderate  in  price. 

PLANT  IN  THE  FALL 

/ 

Our  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  FREE.  Send  a 
post  card  for  a  copy. 


SPECIAL  per  DOZ. 

Crocus  Mixed  Colors . '  35c 

Crocus  separate  Colors  ....  45c 

narcissus  Empress  Yellow  .  .  .  90c 

Daffodils  Vonsion  Yellow  .  ,  .  95c 

Paper  Whites . $  i  .00 

Tulips  Single  Mixed  Colors  .  .  45c 

Tulips  Single  Separate  Colors  .  50c 


Tulips  Double  Mixed  Colors  .  .  50c 

Tulips  Double  separate  Colors  .  60c 

Hyacinths  Single  Separate  Colors  $1.00 
Hyacinths  Double  Separate  Colors  $1.00 
Chinese  Lilies . $2.05 

ABOVE  PRICES  POSTPAID 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

Established  1850 

SEED  MERCHANTS 

HAMILTON  -  -  CANADA 


W.  W.  STUART 

Electric:  Wiring  Fixtures  and  Supplies 

11  Quebec  St.  Phone  10 

Buy  Your  Electric  Goods  in 
an  Electric  Shop 


LANE 


Ladies * 
Tailor 


36  Quebec  Street 
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AllMM  (Continued  from  page  33) 

Government.  How  we  would  like  to 
see  George  and  the  Sod-Busters  on  the 
“Silver  Sheet”. 

A.  B.  C.  Throop  has  disappeared  for 
the  summer.  We  expect  his  reappear¬ 
ance  approximately  September  15th, 
when  the  House  President  assumes  her 
duties. 

Tom  Shields  has  introduced  a  Queen 
into  his  hive  “a  la  Matrimony”.  We 
hope  the  Colony  will  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  and  trust  they  will  winter  well. 

Ralph  White  is  “knocking  around” 
in  a  Ford  Car  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Chatham. 

Eric  Western  is  chasing  Black  Flies 
and  Mosquitoes  away  from  the  soldier 
settlers  in  the  district  of  Fort  William. 
“Gord.  Clarry  took  unto  himself  a  wife, 
Because  he  favours  a  domestic  life.” 

W.  S.  McMullen  is  with  the  Live 
Stock  Branch,  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Hogs  is  Bill’s  specialty. 

J.  Horace  Shaw  is  “listening  in”  a 
la  Radio  on  the  home  farm  near 
Hespeler. 

J.  G.  Davidson  is  with  the  Poultry 
Division — headquarters  at  Toronto. 
One  of  those  Weston  stoves  will  come 
in  handy,  Davey,  if  it  is  a  cold  winter. 

Some  Things  We  Would  Like  To  Know: 

How  many  week-ends  Fraser  Ross 
spends  in  Beaverton. 

If  Jimmie  Bates  makes  as  many  trips 
to  Burlington  as  he  did  to  Macdonald 
Hall. 

What  happened  to  all  those  members 
of  Year  ’22  who  were  going  to  send  in 
news  items. 

If  John  Pawley  is  going  to  take  the 
role  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the 
Pageant  at  Toronto  Exhibition. 

If  Fletcher  Thomas  is  still  living  in 
Markdale. 

How  Brig.  Western  left  the  Sergeant 
in  Barrie. 


On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  a  glad¬ 
some  rumor  strikes  our  ear  concerning 

Luke  Pearsall  and  . .  We 

always  did  suspect  Luke.  But  Orillia 
is  a  grand  old  town,  with  some  grand 
little  people  in  it.  We  trust  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  story  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 

Men  of  ’22,  don’t  forget  Ye  Editor’s 
address:  Department  of  Agriculture, 
London,  Ontario.  Let  us  have  that  in¬ 
teresting  news  item  about  the  other 
fellow.  *  *  * 

Cecil  Fricker,  who  took  two  years 
with  ’23,  has  been  for  some  time 
secretary  to  Luigi  Romanelli,  Musical 
Manager  of  the  Allen’s  Toronto  The¬ 
atres,  Ltd.  In  addition  to  this  work 
he  has  recently  been  appointed  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  of  “Musical  Canada,”  and 
also  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Chamber 
Music  Society.  Remembering  Cecil’s 
good  work  with  Philharmonic  and  other 
concerts  here  we  prophesy  great  success 

for  him  in  his  chosen  field. 

*  *  * 

Jack  McAdam,  ’21,  is  now  running 
a  flourishing  florist’s  shop  on  Bloor 
Street,  Toronto.  A  visitor  who  saw 
behind  the  scenes  informs  us  that  there 
are  almost  as  many  weeds  in  the  back 
yard  as  there  are  flowers  in  the  store. 
He  had  to  admit,  however,  that  the 
store,  its  contents  and  the  proprietor 
all  looked  just  fine.  Say  Jack,  what 
chance  for  a  special  rate  on  violets 
next  January? 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Judson  F.  Clark,  a  graduate  of 
1896,  and  for  two  years  Dean  of  Resi¬ 
dence  here,  was  a  visitor  at  the  College 
early  in  August.  Dr.  Clarke  is  resid¬ 
ing  in  Pasadena,  California,  but  has 
extensive  lumbering  interests  in  British 
Columbia.  He  came  back  to  Ontario 
at  the  request  of  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  to  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Forestry  about  its  forestry  policy. 
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McARTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 
SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 

We  Do  Repairing 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 


Shelllex 


Shur-OTi 


SEE  US  TODAY 

and 

See  Better  Tomorrow 
G.  sfPRINGLE 


Optometrist  and  Optician 
139  UPPER  WYNDHA  ' 


ST. 


Res.  41 J.  Office  41W 

DOUGLAS  ST. 

C.  L  KEARNS 

TAXI  SERVICE 

Classy  Shoe  Shine 

Guelph  Shoe  Shine  Parlor 

18  WYNDHAM  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 

CUT  FLOWERS 

Choice  Cut  Flowers  always  on  hand, 
Roses,  Carnations,  Valley,  Violets 
and  all  Flowers  in  Season. 

GILCHRIST’S 


Phone  436.  St.  George's  Square 


Smoker’s  Supplies 

MALONE  BROS. 

28  Lower  Wyndham  St. 


NEILL 

THE 

Shoeman 

— U— 

FINE  SHOES 

DANCING  PUMPS 

BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

FOOTBALL  BOOTS 


HOWDEN  HARDWARE  CO. 

Dealers  in  General  Hardware,  Paints, 
Varnishes,  Oils,  Leads,  Glass,  Putty, 
Builders’  Supplies  and  Farmers’  Sup¬ 
plies. 

Stoves,  Graniteware,  Tinware  and 
Kitchen  Utensils. 

30-32  Macdonnell  Street 

PHONE  964  GUELPH  ONT. 


37  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


High  Grade  P nnting 

For  Society  and  Social  Functions 
Artistic  and  Unique  Designs 

The  Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Commercial  and  Book  Printers 
5-47  Cork  Street,  GUELPH. 


DR.  W.  S.  LAIRD 

Eye ,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

80  Woolwich  Street 
OFFICE  HOURS:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  7  to  8  p.m. 
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He  who  can  bottle  up  his  temper  is 
a  corker. 

The  distance  between  some  men’s 
ears  is  one  block. 

Don’t  talk  behind  your  enemy’s 
back.  That’s  the  place  to  kick  him. 

Don’t  worry.  Worry  the  other 
fellow. 

Don’t  you  know  that  it  takes  push 
to  get  pull. 

— Canadian  Oil  News 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Upperton — “You  don’t  know 
what  finger  bowls  are,  Norah?  Didn’t 
they  have  them  where  you  worked 
last?” 

The  New  Maid — “No,  ma’am.  They 
mostly  washed  themselves  before  they 
came  to  the  table.” 

*  *  * 


Professor  Unwin  (so  the  story  goes) 
entered  a  book  store  the  other  day,  and 
said  to  the  clerk:  “Have  you  ‘The 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb’?” 

“Postoffice  just  across  the  square* 
Mr.  Lamb,”  replied  the  clerk  politely. 

And  Mr.  Unwin  didn’t  try  to  explain. 
*  *  * 

Reductio  Ad - ? 

The  Lecturer — “And  now,  can  any 
of  you  tell  me  what  makes  the  Tower 
of  Pisa  lean?” 

The  Ab-Normal — “I  don’t  know,  but 
if  I  did  I’d  take  some  of  it  myself.” 


There  is  Only 
Two  Places  to  Eat 

Grants 

Restaurant 

and 

Home 


Diamond  and  Shield 

O.A.C. 

PINS 

Leather  Fobs 

Twenty-Five  Cents 
Each 

/ 

Savage  &  Co. 

JEWELLERS 
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